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NEWS OF 


N June, 1945, in a political broadcast, Mr. Attlee, the leader 
> Labour Party, rais ed the issues of the General Election « 
me to a higher plane of party controversy than that on w 
. Churchill, in one of his less worthy speeches, had previously 
them. On Tuesday Mr. Attlee, the Prime Minister, equally 
= but less successfully, attempted to lift the issues of present-day 
politics out of party controversy altogether. The lack of success was 
not due to any lack of good intentions. Me. Attlee quite genuinely 
Wishes to act as a national leader rather than a party leader, and 
when he calls for a united effort of all the people the call is sincere. 
But at this stage something more than good intentions and sincerity 
is required. In June, 1945, a firm promise and a hopeful pro- 
gramme were effective—much more effective than the cloudy 
aspirations and confused programme of the Conservatives. But the 
pendulum swings, and what is wanted now if the fading enthusiasms 
of the electorate are to be revived is a good stiff dose of successful 
achievement, particularly in the economic sphere to which the Prime 
Minister deliberately confined his broadcast. And since foreboding 
rather than achievement is the order of the day, Mr. Attlee’s only 
other quick way to cally the people is to bring the policy of his 
party more closely into line with the practical rather than theoretical 
programmes which the situation demands. 

The time for recitals of the difficulties is past. If the Government 
goes over that ground again the public will stop listening. The time 
for talk about successful reconversion of industry from war purpos<s 
is also past. In view of the patent maladjustment of the coal and 
power industries it is fist talk. The time has come for a truce to 
nationalisation schemes, which in a situation of tangible difficulties 
are neither here nor there and can only divide the people whom Mr 
Arlee wishes to unite. The time has come to show that the Govern- 

; plan is something more than a plan for giving more work 19 
civil servants. The time has come to expose the exact nature of the 
foundations in coal, power and transport on which that plan is said 
to be built—and that does not mean merely flourishing Bills. The 
Government has still just time to justify the trust which the elec- 
torate placed upon it in 1945. It is as clear now as it was then 
that a Conservative Government in the past two years would not 
have fared any better. But a few of the younger Conservatives seem 
to be turning once again to the historic example of a party which has 


THE WEEK 


always benefited both from the progressiv 
mistakes of its opponents. In the school o 
Government may be in the fourth form, t tl 2 
advantage over the Opposition, remains in the third. 

would be a pity if the same painful e learned twice 


which 
lessons had to 


Conscription or ? 


The new Nationa] Service Bill continuing conscription for another 
five years after the expiration of the present National Service Acts 
at the end of 1948 is meeting a double challenge, from the Liberals 
and from a fairly numerous group of Labour back-benchers. The 
Government, therefore, will be compelled, as it should be, to make 
the most of its case. That is, in effect, that with our present com- 
mitments we cannot reduce the armed forces below the figure of 
just over a million at which they will stand by the end of March 
1948, and that that figure cannot be maintained by voluntary enlist- 
ment alone. Both those contentions need to be established. Actual 
numbers in an army probably mean less today than they ever did 
in the history of warfare, and it is perfectly arguable that a highly- 
trained and highly-equipped force of, say, 600,000 regulars might 
be more effective in every way than one considerably larger but 
dependent on an annual intake of conscripts. As to whether suffi- 
cient volunteers could be secured, that would clearly depend on 
the inducements offered and the provision made for suitable 
ployment in civil life on discharge. This point needs to be pressed 
strongly in the coming debate on the new Bill. One di Aral ty, that 
the size of the reserve is governed by the size of the army, and rhat 
a substantial reserve for home defence must be recog- 
nised ; but important as this is, it is mot necessarily a decisive factor. 
So far, the Government have shown little sign of having seriously 
considered any alternative ro continued conscription. They will need 
to demonstrate conclusively that no alternative is possible. 
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Food in Perspective 

t is well over a year since the “dried egg crisis” shocked the 
British public into a realisation of the seriousness of the world food 
position. Since then the wheel has come full circle. The abyss 
of widespread famine has been avoided, a continuous struggle to 
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set up a world food organisation has been fought with only partial 
success, and concurrently prices have moved steadily upward. On 
the physical side, Europe had bad harvests last year and the United 
States and Canada had good ones, the net result being that the 
world is still dangerously short of food, and on top of it all the 
severe winter has seriously prejudiced the chances even of a reason- 
able harvest in Western Europe this year. The food situation looks 
just about as bad as a year ago, with the one difference that for 
many countries the continuous rise in prices has piled financial diffi- 
culries upon physical shortages. The fact of one bad harvest and 
the possibility of another, coupled with the heavy drain on dollar 
resources, brings the price question home particularly sharply to 
this country, but the prominence which it is being given at the 
International Wheat Council. now meeting in London emphasises 
the fact that it is a world problem. No exception could possibly 
be taken to the aims of the Council, for the simple reason that they 
cover all that needs to be achieved—fair and stable prices, adequate 
supplies and stocks, and increased consumption—but there are 
bound to be difficulties in reaching an agreement on world prices. 
The suggested maximum is far below the ruling price in the United 
States and the suggested minimum is considerably above what the 
United Kingdom might expect to pay if supplies become easy in 
the next two years. In short, it is a matter of getting prices down 
and keeping them down—which is also the major long-term aim of 
this country as a net consumer. But the prospects of success are 
small, and this fact gives additional point to an official study, made 
two years ago and published as a White Paper this week, in which 
it is estimated that it would be possible by 1950-51 to save about 
£80,000,000 of imports at pre-war prices by increasing home agri- 
cultural output. The higher world prices go, the stronger the case 
becomes for a larger and more efficient home production, 


MacArthur on Japan 
Ata Press conference which must 
spondents with a singing in their ears, General MacArthur announced 
in Tokyo on Monday that the military Japan had 
achieved all its objects, that politically the Japanese had their feet 
firmly planted on the road to democracy, and that Japanese economic 
ha revival of 
General’s 


have left the bewildered corre- 


occupation of 


independence must now be pursued throug her over- 
trade. There evidence that 
that a peace treaty should be signed as soon as possible was directly 
connected with President Truman’s recent démarche. But what 
this particular soldier says is evidence and, however histrionically 
he says it, it must be examined with care. As to the destruction of 
Japan’s military power General MacArthur is plainly right, though 
it would require more knowledge than he has at his command to 
prove that that power will never rise again. As to Japan’s political 
conversion, his conclusions are much more doubtful, despite the 
proved capacity of the Japanese for sudden mass-changes. But there 
can be no doubt whatever of the correctness of his economic con- 
Japan must trade with the outside world or else enter 
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seas was no the conclusion 


clusions. 
upon a period of slow death by economic strangulation. It 
impossible to quarrel with the General’s conclusion that a long period 
of supervision by the United Nations must be faced. Military 
revival behind a veil of secrecy must be guarded against, a relapse 
into the peculiarly lethal Japanese variety of fascism must be pre- 
vented, and trading recovery must never again be allowed to go 
hand in hand with the lowest standards of life. But the General’s 
rhetoric got the better of him when he said that “if the United 
Nations cannot handle the controls necessary for Japan it cannot 
handle anything.” It would be nearer the truth to say that if the 
United Nations can handle those controls it can handle everything. 


A Second Spain? 
rhe 


| 


argument over the effect of President Truman’s message pro- 


ceeds with remarkably small reference to the internal affairs of Greece. 
Last week’s Commons debate on the Supplementary Estimate for aid 
to Greece contained some fierce speeches for and against the rebels, 

information. Questions put to Mr. Hector McNeil on 
revealed the same disposition to take sides on ideological 
More serious still is the difficulty which 


but little 
M nday 


uther than factual grounds 
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the United Nations Commission have met in collecting evidence op 
the spot, a difficulry which has been rendered acute by the pronounced 
tendency of its members to take sides. On March 12th a field invest. 
gation team, armed with valid Yugoslav visas, was refused entry into 
a particularly important piece of Yugoslav territory which was said to 
contain a rebel base. On March 15th, after fopr uncomfortable days 
spent in the mountains in an attempt to take evidence from the 
guerilla leader Markos, another team broke up after a dispute between 
themselves. The Russian and Polish delegates decided to wait op 
in the hope of meeting Markos, who was long overdue, possibly op 
operations against the Government forces. The British, American, 
French, Australian, Belgian, Brazilian and Syrian delegates returned 
to Salonika. The liaison officers of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia remained, as was scarcely surprising, with the Russian and 
Polish delegates. Such incidents as these merely add fuel to the 
flames of Greek civil war. They encourage the rebels in their resist- 
ance and they do not discourage the Government in its frequent 
arrests of left-wing suspects. Greece, in fact, shows all the symptoms 
of becoming a second Spain. Nothing but strict enquiry inside 
Greece and strict neutrality outside can prevent the present trouble 
from opening up yet another fissure between right and left in all 
countries and so diminishing the possibility of peaceful two-party 
government. It must not happen. Europe and the world have 
sufficient troubles on their hands without seeking new ones. 


The National Accounts 


The tale of the Civil Estimates of proposed expenditure in 1947-48 
is at last complete, and together with the Service Estimates which 
have already been presented in the House of Commons they show 
the size of the bill which the nation will have to foot in the next 
financial year. The total ordinary expenditure will be £3,15§0,000,000, 
as compared with about £3,700,000,000 in the year now ending and 
£5,475,000,000 in 1045-46. It has already been announced that 
expenditure on the Services will be about £294,000,000 less next year 
than this. Civil Estimates published in the past week show a fall of 
£338,500,000 in the net estimate for the Ministry of Supply anda 
rise of £35.244,000 in the net estimate for the Ministry of Food. 
Food and other subsidies are expected to cost £313,000,000. Als 
announced this week are a number of relatively small falls in the 
estimated expenditure on the Control Office for Germany and Austria, 
on the cost of shipping and inland transport services arising out of 
the war, and on U.N.R.R.A. How will the total bill of £3,150,000,000 
be met? One thing is clear. If there were no changes to come in the 
present scheme of taxes it would not be met at all. In all probability 
there would be a deficit of about £50,000,000. As compared witha 
probable deficit of over £400,000,000 in the financial year now ending 
that does not sound much, but since the situation of suppressed infla- 
tion now prevailing calls at least fora balanced Budget and preferably 
for a large Budget surplus, the wiping out of the prospective deficit 
presents (or should present) the Chancellor with a real problem. 
How he will solve it, or even whether he will try to solve it, remains 
to be seen. Since some reduction in the standard rate of income tax 
and some increase in earned income allowances can hardly be avoided, 
the obvious way to avoid a deficit is to increase direct taxes, the most 
obvious victim of all being the tobacco duty. Such a policy would 
make the Government rather unpopular with its own supporters, but 
Mr. Dalton has something of a reputation for saying unpleasant things 
with an air. 


The Trader’s Van 


During the debate on the second reading of the Transport Bill 
Mr. Barnes held out some hope that material amendments might be 
made during the committee stage. The decision to withdraw from 
the Bill the clauses dealing with “C” licences has done something to 
fulfil that promise. It has lifted a weight from those traders who 
were faced with the threat of having to restrict the operations of 
their own vehicles carrying their own goods to within a radius of 
forty miles from the operating centre. But relief rather than jubila- 
tion remains the appropriate reaction, and even relief must be quali- 
fied. The clauses concerned were probably unworkable in any cas¢; 
and their withdrawal is the recognition of a difficulty rather than 4 
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modification of the Government’s purpose to go ahead with nationali- 
sation. Moreover, the Minister of Transport, maintaining the 
remarkable standard of ineptitude which he has shown throughout, 
immediately destroyed any improvement in the atmosphere which 
the concession might have made by issuing a warning that any abuse 
of the “facility” would be punished. Both the note of suspicion 
and the description of the decision not to interfere with business as 
a “facility” are sufficiently in keeping with the Government’s atti- 
tude to discourage hope of further concessions. Apparently the 
economic life of the country has not yet reached such a low ebb 
as to convince the Government that an attempt to secure the co- 
operation of the whole country is necessary. Nothing would be more 
likely to revive the waning public confidence in the Government 
than a major gesture such as the indefinite postponement of the 
Transport Bill, which is an over-hasty measure anyway, and could 
well do with a complete overhaul. But it seems that this is too 
much to expect. 


The R.A.F.’s Future 


This week’s debate on the Air Estimates was, inevitably, incon- 
clusive and scrappy. It is still much too soon to indicate in even 
the broadest outline how the Air Force will fit into the future 
picture of this country’s strategic commitments. That it will con- 
tinue to be our first line of defence, that it will play a predominant 
role in any contribution that we may ultimately make to an inter- 
national force under the control of U.N.O., that in relation to its 
cost and numerical strength it offers a better return on the money 
spent than either of the other two Services, are about the only general 
conclusions that anyone is safe in advancing at the moment. Never- 
theless, the debate was of service in throwing some light on various 
aspects of the present organisation. It is satisfactory, for instance, 
that the W.A.A.F. is to be retained as an integral part of the R.A.F., 
with women fulfilling the active flying réles in which they were a 
proved success during the war. It is satisfactory that Transport 
Command is playing a predominant part in flying priority passengers 
over routes which the civil air lines have not yet begun to operate 
—although the sooner the R.A.F. can hand over this commitment 
to commercial flying the better. It is not satisfactory that, while the 
strength of the Air Force was down by 38 per cent. compared with 
last year, man-power at the Air Ministry had only been cut by 
3 per cent. And, on the face of it, it is inexcusable that 150,000 
civilians are still employed by the Air Force—about half the total 
of the whole Service. We can certainly not afford to cut down our 
air striking force further, but equally we cannot afford any unneces- 
sary expenditure which reacts unfavourably on our present man-power 
shortage. 


Controversy Ad Lib 


The B.B.C. has taken up oontroversy in broadcasting with the 
enthusiasm of th@convert. The success of the two improvised 
broadcasts of the editors of five political weeklies has been rapidly 
followed by the announcement of a new series of party political 
broadcasts and—wonder of wonders—a removal of the ban on reli- 
gious controversy. It appears that the change affects every branch 
and service of broadcasting activity. At such a time as this a 
word of caution may possibly be unpopular, but it is nevertheless 
advisable. There are many sorts of controversy, and the sort which 
is most obviously to be encouraged is that which aims at the truth 
by means of a free exchange of carefully thought out and honestly 
held opinions. The demagogic type of controversy, which is not 
primarily concerned with the processes of reason at all, but rather 


aims at the assertion and exaggeration of emotional prejudice, 
deserves no encouragement whatever. Neither does the artificially 
vamped-up controyersy between professional debaters. There is 


every reason to believe that such issues as these have been thoroughly 
discussed inside the B.B.C. during the years of caution, and, that 
being so, there is also reason to believe that the worst mistakes will 
be avoided. But many innocent objects, including a multitude of good 
intentions, get swept away when a flood breaks loose. It is therefore 
possible to wish the B.B.C. every success in its new departure, but at 
the same time to hope that its vigilance will not be relaxed. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


if is strange how successful Parliament is in alternating its moods, 

After the storm comes, habitually—though, I think, in the mais 
fortuitously—the calm. The still, small voice is heard amid the 
dying echoes of grander orations. Members sprawl at ease on thé 
Benches on which a week ago they eagerly accepted a few squeezed 
inches. It is convenient and appropriate that it should be so, for the 
most robust assembly cannot always perform fortissimo; and this 
week has seen Parliament in its piano mood. It is true that there 
had been talk of Wednesday’s debate on manpower “ continuing” 
last week’s debate on the Economic Budget. But if there is one 
thing that you cannot do in Parliament, it is to re-create an occasion 
or to recapture the atmosphere of a debate that is passed. Wednesday 
was no exception. It was the pallid ghost of last week’s full-blooded 
debate, not exactly an uninteresting ghost—because that would per- 
haps be a contradiction in terms—but a strangely unexciting one. 

* *« * * 


There was one moment when the debate took on a compelling and 
distinctive quality. This was during the speech of Mr. Jack Jones, of 
Bolton, who urged on the miners the duty of full production, with a 
simple eloquence and a patent sincerity vastly to the liking of the 
House. His speech followed that of Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, 
described by Mr. Kenneth Lindsay as “ full of sweet reasonableness 
and questioning.” There was certainly much that Sir David wanted 
to know about the labour situation: but he is scarcely unique in that. 
His cross-examination, as Mr. Lindsay implied, certainly had a good 
deal more of suaviter in modo, and perhaps a little less fortiter in re, 
than the more celebrated cross-examination of Nuremberg. But then 
the most severe critics of Mr. Isaacs and Mr. Tom Williams, the 
chief subjects of his interrogation, could scarcely compare them in 
person or in temperament with Hermann Goering. 

* * * * 


This week of quiet exchanges did, however, in its earlier moments 
have its fleeting period of passion. This was at Question Time on 
Monday, when various Members put questions to Mr. Hector McNeil 
about President Truman’s announcement of the proposed assistance 
to Greece and Turkey. Such questions involved some Parliamentary 
skating on thin ice. It would obviously be out of order at Ques- 
tion Time to discuss the President’s statement as such, since it is not 
a matter within the responsibility of the Government. But many 
Members evidently had no qualms about rushing in where the more 
prudent might well have feared to tread ; and for a short time Mr. 
Warbey, Mr. Silverman, Mr. Austin, Mr. Driberg and others were 
like corks bobbing up and down on a suddenly troubled sea. But 
Mr. McNeil was firm and the squall blew over, not, however, before 
Major Guy Lloyd had won vigorous cheers by his reference to the 
“magnificent gesture” of the United States, and Mr. Thurtle in 
somewhat similar words had shown that Mr. McNeil had supporters 
in his own party, no less firm, if perhaps less vocal, than his critics. 

* * * x 


The rest of Monday was given up to the consideration of the Air 
Estimates, and by 5 o’clock the attendance was thin indeed. The 
faithful few on the Government Benches were matched by a trio, 
presumably representing the Political Observer Corps, on the Opposi- 
tion Front Bench and a few aspiring speakers behind, with never a 
Liberal in sight on the flank. Next day, things were not much better 
for the Navy Estimates, though a rather better House heard Mr. 
Dugdale’s competent unfolding of the sad story of the “year of the 
run-down ” in the Royal Navy. Those who were present heard some 
interesting speeches, and even, though more occasionally, some debate. 
And what of those who were absent? It should not be thought that 
the small attendances were due to lack of interest in the Service 
Estimates. ‘They were rather a sign of the very high pressure at 
which Parliament is working. For example, there are five Standing 
Committees sitting simultaneously. Of these the “ guillotined ” pair, 
those dealing respectively with the Transport Bill and the Town and 
Country Planning Bill, had five sessions each this week, two being in 
the afternoon during the sitting time of the House. No picture of life 
at Westmiinster today would be complete without some reference to 
this busy life upstairs, largely unheralded and unsung. D.C. W. S. 
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WASHINGTON AND MOSCOW 


T Washington as well as Moscow the re-shaping of the world 

is going forward. The fate of President Truman’s bold 
initiative is still uncertain. The assent of Congress to the loans 
to Greece and Turkey is necessary, and it may not be forth- 
coming. In that case the situation will be considerably worse than 
if the speech of March 12th had never been made. The challenge 
to Soviet expansion would remain to embitter relations between 
the two countries further, and the expansion itself continue un- 
resisted. Events, fortunately, are unlikely to take that course. 
It is details, not the principle, of the Truman plan that may pro- 
voke opposition, but time presses, for British aid to Greece ends 
on March 31st, and the realisation that what is to be done must 
be done quickly is growing in Washington. The hesitations mani- 
fest in many circles are not surprising. The criticisms of Russo- 
phils like Mr. Henry Wallace are of no great consequence, for 
Mr. Wallace’s political stock has fallen with a thud in the last 
six months, but a decision that would involve the United States 
in European affairs far beyond anything entailed by her signature 
of the various peace treaties naturally and rightly demands 
scrutiny by every responsible American citizen. But the more 
closely it is examined the more the Truman plan is likely to 
commend itself. The President had necessarily to speak plainly 
about Soviet domination of most of eastern Europe—the State 
Department is still protesting vigorously against Russian inter- 
ference with the constitutionally-elected government of Hungary. 
If the extension of that domination is to be checked it can only 
be by peaceful economic support of countries which have not 


yet succumbed to it, which means in fact Greece and Turkey. 
Britain could not continue indefinitely to bear the burden of 


Greece. There is, and will be, no abdication of our réle in the 
world, but a breathing-space is necessary, and no one can deny 
that it is deserved. That, but for America, would mean a vacuum 
in Greece, and the effect of a vacuum in Greece is not in doubt. 
The United States will be worthily applying the democratic prin- 
ciples in which it so firmly believes by preventing the inevitable 
submergence of democracy in a Greece where it may yet be re- 
established, and in a Turkey where (as an article on a later page 
shows) steady progress is being made towards achieving it. 

The bearing of Washington on Moscow is, on the face of it, 
manifest. While Soviet intentions, or supposed Soviet intentions, 
are being resisted by the American President in one capital, 
the endeavour to reach accord with Soviet statesmen on the settle- 
ment of Central Europe is being pursued methodically by the 
American Secretary of State in another. So far the Moscow con- 
versations seem to have been little affected by the Washington 
initiative. That is satisfactory, and perhaps less surprising than 
it seems. Soviet politicians are realists, and apart from the 
conventional protestations in Pravda and Izvestia it is doubtful 
whether they seriously resent recourse by others to the realistic 
methods they have applied themselves so effectively in Poland and 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and other Balkan States. Whatever, more- 
over, the temptations to further permeation or expansion may be, 
it is certain that every resource Russia can command is needed 
urgently for her own rehabilitation. Enough is known of her 
industrial situation, in spite of the curtain, to leave no room for 
doubt about that, and both her actual exactions in her zone of 
Germany and the reparation claims she is putting forward may 
fairly be taken as evidence of her own economic necessity. Russia 
conceals her own condition as we do not ours, but there can be 
no question that the overriding need, for her as for us, is some 
European settlement that will promise at least peace and stability 
—even if prosperity is still to seek—and give time for recovery 
from ravages which have played no less havoc with Russian in- 


dustrial potential than with British, That may in the end be 
the decisive factor when the Moscow negotiations move from the 
phase of manoeuvre to the phase of decision. 

The question, of course, is whether they are moving in that 
direction at all, and it may be premature to attempt an answer 
to it yet. There is plenty of the familiar pattern—high claims 
and wild accusations by the Soviet delegate and firm rejection 
or rebuttal by the British and American. The latest Russian 
endeavour to go back past Potsdam to some hitherto undisclosed 
Yalta agreement on reparations only spells delay, not progress, 
Potsdam completed and superseded Yalta, and since the Potsdam 
agreement has not been honoured a new and constructive plan 
governing Germany’s economic future on the lines laid down by 
Mr. Bevin on Monday is plainly necessary. Agreement on it will 
be hard to reach, but there is no ground for pronouncing the 
task impossible. M. Molotov, indeed, has made an unexpected 
advance by advocating a rise in the level of German steel pro- 
duction, though that is to some extent countered by M. Bidault’s 
demand that there shall be no increase at all, but that German 
coal shall be exported to enable Germany’s neighbours to make 
more steel. This is a characteristic clash, and there are many 
of them. The chief, of course, concerns the economic unity of 
Germany. Russia demands that the fusion of the British and 
American zones be annulled, to which the answer must be that 
that can only happen if complete economic unity of the whole 
of Germany is to take its place. M. Molotov asks similarly that 
there should be four-power control over the Ruhr, with its 
imménse industrial production. Once more the answer is that 
that can only happen if there is to be genuine four-power control 
(difficult though it may be to operate) over the whole of Ger- 
many, with the Russian eastern zone making its proper contribu- 
tion to the food supplies of the west. At the same time the 
reparations question must be dealt with as a whole, and the 
seizure of German assets by such devices as the creation of 
a so-called corporation, the Soviet Aktiengesellschaft, to take 
them over and run them in the Russian interest must come 
to an end or be incorporated in an equitable and comprehensive 
scheme. 

The collision of opinion on such questions as these may appear 
to augur ill for any progress towards agreement, but in fact the 
undercurrents at Moscow seem not unhopeful. M. Bidault’s 
clear-cut plan for the economic subjection of Germany—for it is 
virtually that—may serve to draw the other Powers a little nearer 
to one another in a community of criticism, though there is un- 
doubtedly substance in the French Foteign Minister’s demon- 
stration of the dangers inherent in the over-population of Ger- 
many, due to the influx of millions from the eastern territories 
now handed over to Czechoslovakia or Poland. It is to Russia’s 
interest to see Germany sufficiently restored economically to be 
able to pay some part of the reparations which Russia so 
urgently needs and to which in her own zone she has lavishly 
and illegitimately helped herself. It will be a starting-point if 
the bare facts about reparations so far exacted can be ascertained, 
as they may be if M. Molotov stands by the assertion he made 
in answer to Mr. Bevin on Tuesday that Russia had never refused 
and never would refuse full information if the other Powers were 
equally forthcoming. Not too much can be built on this, but 
the reparation question is so directly linked with that of Ger- 
many’s industrial level that a large field of discussion, in which 
the interests of the different Allied Powers will not necessarily be 
divergent, may be opened up. M. Molotov’s acceptance on Wed- 
nesday of the principle that German economy should be on a level 
sufficient to meet her internal needs, to pay for imports and to 
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yield reparations is distinctly encouraging—if that order of 
priority is maintained. Demilitarisation has been carried so 
far that Germany could not conceivably today be a military 
menace. Denazification has been carried so far that there is no 
question today of her being a political menace. The danger lies 
in her utter disintegration and demoralisation. The problem is 
not how to keep her down but how to lift her up far enough to 
make some contribution to the commercial recovery of Europe. 
That is a common interest, Russia’s as much as anyone’s. Mr. 
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Bevin’s task and Mr. Marshall’s is to convince the Russian leaders 
that so far from there being any combination against them the 
desire for co-operation is sincere and profound. Some British. 
and more American, criticism might raise in the Russian mind 
genuine scepticism on that point. The British and American 
Foreign Ministers must labour ceaselessly to drive home what is 
the undoubted truth, that British and American friendship is 
Russia’s for the asking, on conditions that no reasonable nation 
would reject. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T seems strange that Lord Tyrrell should have been best known to 
| nine-tenths, or nineteen-twentieths, of the people of this country 
as a name on the certificate shown on the screen before every film. 
But that phase of his career was a little strange in itself. Actually he 
was, iN a sense, unique among British diplomatists. It would not 
be far wrong to call him the perfect diplomatist—wise, experienced, 
courteous, essentially approachable, and with a peculiarly attractive 
dry wit. He began work at the Foreign Office under Salisbury and 
ended it under Austen Chamberlain, though he remained in the 
service as British Ambassador in Paris for six years after that. But 
the really formative influence on Tyrrell was Grey, whose principal 
private secretary he was from 1907 to 1915. ‘Thereafter he and Eyre 
Crowe made an ideal and immensely effective partnership, Crowe as 
Permanent Secretary and Tyrrell as Under-Secretary till he succeeded 
to the senior position in 1925. One story of Tyrrell’s I well recall as 
illustrating the inevitable influence of geography on n&tional policy. 
“I was present,” he told me once, “ when Tchitcherin met a British 
Foreign Minister—Curzon—for the first time after the Russian 
Revolution. As he was expounding Russian policy to the Marquess, 
it was just the authentic accents of Sazonov and Izvolsky once more.” 
Are the authentic accents of M. Molotov very different? 

* * * * 

“Comment is free,” as C. P. Scott, the great Editor of the 
Manchester Guardian, observed in a dictum that has become classic. 
It is proper therefore that the Guardian should make what comment 
it thinks fit on Mr. Churchill or any other subject. It is equally 
proper that those who feel impelled should make some comment on 
the Guardian’s comment. And I am bound to say that I do feel so 
impelled. For that paper’s leading article on the economic debate 
last week was really remarkable. It would have been remarkable 
in any paper and much more remarkable still in the columns of the 
Guardian. Mr. Churchill made one of his great speeches—witty 
it had the other side laughing as spontaneously as his own), forcible, 
destructive, but, with it all, genial. It was listened to without 
interruption. 
This kind of thing: 

“Mr. Churchill . . . got back to political clowning.” 

“Mr. Churchill capitalised in rgther mean and utterly unrealistic 
fashion our popuiar discontents on the scarcities -of food, 
clothing and fuel.” 

“He chattered irresponsibly .. .” 

“He spoke with incredible callousness . . . 

“He spoke with curious inexactitude . . .” 

“The Churchillian style of tragi-comedy.. . 
Well, comment, as I have said, is free, but it is possible to be both 
free and fair. 


” 


* * * * 

The name Hornbostel caught my eye at once when I saw it in a 
Vienna telegram in the Manchester Guardian on Tuesday, for I 
have memories of a very pleasant meeting with Herr Hornbostel 
at lunch at_the British Legation at Vienna a year or two before 
the war, when he was Permanent Secretary at the Austrian Foreign 
Office. Since then he has spent several years in a concentration 
camp, and I was very glad to hear the other day that it had left 
no grave effects on him. The latest mention of him is in connection 
with an interesting story. He has been giving evidence at the trial 
of Schmidt, the former Avs:r'°n Foreign Secretary, on a charge of 
treason, and told how he, Schmidt and Sir Robert (now Lord) 
Vansittart had had a confidential talk on Italy at a private dinner 


What has the Manchester Guardian to say about it? 


near Geneva in 1936 and how some time later Signor Panfuso, 

Chef de Cabinet to Count Ciano, then Italian Foreign Minister, 

showed Schmidt a photostatic copy of a private memorandum Van- 

How did the Italians get that? 
* 


sittart had made of the conversation. 
* * * 

The new Governor of the Sudan will not have a job comparable 
to that of the new Governor-General of India, but it will be a 
formidable enough task, none the less, with the Sudan—or rather 
the conditions of Sudanese independence—a bone of contention 
between Britain and Egypt, and the Sudanese themselves divided 
on that question and others. The choice of Sir Robert Howe in 
such circumstances is a piece of sound judgement. Sir Robert has been 
handling Sudanese affairs—and indeed those of most of the Middle 
East, so that he is thoroughly familiar with the Arab world—in the 
Foreign Office for the past eighteen months, but he has had wide 
and varied experience “on mission” in many parts of the world, 
including particularly charge of the Legation at Addis Ababa from 
1942 to 1945. That is a very valuable preparation for Khartoum. 
Since Sir Robert has been dealing with Egyptian affairs in White- 
hall the readiness of King Farouk to approve his appointment is 
significant. He has considerable opportunities, and the kind of 
personality that makes the most of opportunities. 

* * 7 x 

I am indebted to several friends and readers for copies of the 
latest circular issued by Tote Investors’ Limited, Chairman, Lord 
Milford. I agree that it is a most interesting document. What could 
be more engaging than the opening gambit: 

“ Dear Sir/Madam, 
If we were asked for our advice about betting, like Mr. 
Punch, we would probably answer, ‘ DON’T.’ .. .?” 
Would they really? Then what would happen to the shareholders 
in Tote Investors’ Ltd.? However, their advice hasn’t been asked, 
so they can go on to say in effect (though actually in the suavest 
and most seductive diction), “ Bet with us.” And there is encourag- 
ing reference to “ the Official Totalisator,” “the Race Course Betting 
Control Board, the Statutory Body responsible for the operations 
of the Race Course Totalisators.” It sounds almost gilt-edged. Well, 
my advice hasn’t been asked, either. If it were I should say, 
“DON’T,” without any “ probably ” about it at all. 
* * x * 

When our Parliamentary Correspondent wrote a week or two 
ago that if the Colonial Secretary had been a gladiator in the Roman 
arena the assembled spectators would have turned their thumbs up 
and left him to his fate it was assumed by several readers that the 
writer had made a slip, and meant “thumbs down.” That, of 
course, was not so. “Thumbs down” meant drop the sword and 
spare the victim; “thumbs up” meant drive the sword up into 
his throat. What it would be interesting to know is when and how 
the current misinterpretation arose. 

* * *x * 


I am grieved to have grieved those whom I should grieve to grieve. 
But it seems that I have. A few weeks ago, writing on something 
concerning Cambridge, I added incidentally, “I note without 
comment that Cambridge heads the national poll, with Oxford a good 
second, in convictions for drunkenness. I had, in fact, noted that 
several daily papers had made the statement, which had apparently 
gone uncontradicted. But it seems that it is not true. I am delighted 
to hear it, and to proclaim the fact. JANUS. 
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WHY TURKEY NEEDS HELP 
By DEREK PATMORE 


ANY people must have been surprised to hear, in President 

Truman’s speech to Congress, that Turkey needed material 

aid from the United States. Unlike Greece, this country was neutral 

during the recent conflict, and she did not suffer enemy’ occupation 

or the ravages of war like her neighbour, Why then does Turkey 
need help? Here are some reasons. 

The modern Turkish Republic is a comparatively new creation. 
Founded in 1923 by Kemal Ataturk, it had to build up a new society 
and a new State-controlled industry out of the ashes of a moribund 
Ottoman Empire. Even before the recent world war Turkey had 
greatly exhausted her economic and financial resources by the sweep- 
ing reforms and much-needed reorganisation of commerce and 
industry introduced by the Kemalist régime. When war broke out in 
1939, Turkey held a key-position in the Near East. She controlled 
the Dardanelles, and by her geographic situation she guarded the 
European approaches to the whole of the Middle East. Although 
remaining neutral, she was forced to mobilise her army and other 
armed forces, and this maintenance of over 1,000,000 men was a 
severe tax on the country’s finances. Successive Turkish Govern- 
ments, when attacked about their country’s neutrality, argue that the 
mobilisation of the Turkish Army saved Egypt in the critical days 
of 1941-42. For Hitler hesitated to attack Turkey after his victorious 
campaigns in the Balkans, and the friendship of Turkey for Britain 
undoubtedly helped the British cause during the period when Syria 
was still controlled by Vichy and Rachid Ali attempted his abortive 
revolt in Irak. In passing, it may be noted that this official Turkish 
view has also been confirmed by G.H.Q. Middle East. However, 
the price of Turkish neutrality was a high one. Despite Anglo- 
American help and Lease-Lend supplies, the maintenance of so 
large an army cost the Turkish people half the yearly budget and 
practically wrecked the national finances. 

When the war was over, Turkey still kept her large army. She 
did this because of the unsettled conditions in the neighbouring 
Balkans and because she now felt threatened by the Soviet Russian 
demands about the control of the Dardanelles. These demands, first 
presented in 1945, did not surprise the Turkish Government. Indeed, 
they had long been expected. It is not generally known that when 
the Turkish Foreign Minister, M. Shukru Saradjoglou, visited 
Moscow during the autumn of 1939, and eventually signed the Turco- 
Russian non-aggression pact in October, 1939, Stalin, in private con- 
versation with him, suggested that Turkey and the Soviet Union 
might settle the Dardanelles question between themselves. Then, as 
now, Turkey refused, maintaining that the Dardanelles question could 
be settled only by international agreement as stipulated by the 
Montreux Convention. Thus, although neutral, Turkey had been 
compelled since 1939 to maintain a great army. The total population 
of modern Turkey is only 18,000,000 in a country twice the size of 
France, and the mobilisation of so much man-power is a drain on the 
national economy. ‘Today Turkey, which still remains basically an 
agricultural country, needs peasant farm-workers, but she dares not 
release many men from her armed forces. At the same time, she has 
felt the consequences of the present world-wide economic difficulties. 

Before the war Turkey did a great volume of business with Central 
Europe and with Germany. Although she feared the consequences 
of too great a volume of trade with Nazi Germany, economic reasons 
compelled her to treat with Nazi firms. Nazi Germany was a willing 
buyer of Turkish tobacco, Turkish minerals—especially chrome— 
and Turkish dried fruits and nuts. The Balkans, too, provided a 
ready market for Turkish exports. Rumania, in exchange for oil, 
bought a large quantity of Turkish goods, and trade between Greece 
and Turkey was brisk. By 1945 Turkey saw all her pre-war markets 
disappear. Nazi Germany had vanished in defeat, and her former 
Balkan customers, except for Greece, were under strict Soviet Russian 
control. Turkey had to find new customers, and she turned toward 
her British ally. In 1939 Great Britain and Turkey had signed an 
alliance by which each country was pledged to come to the other’s 
support in the event of aggression. At the time, this alliance signed 
in defiance of Nazi power was considered a great diplomatic victory 
for Britain, and people in this country are apt to forget that it still 
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exists, The alliance gave us great prestige throughout the Middle 
East, and it remains one of the reasons why, despite our present 
vicissitudes, the Turkish nation is still pro-British. 

I happened to be in Ankara during the summer of 1945 when the 
first Soviet Russian demands to Turkey were made. Although given 
verbally to the Turkish Ambassador in Moscow, they were concise 
and to the point. Soviet Russia, in return for renewing the expiring 
treaty of friendship originally signed by Kemal Ataturk and Lenin, 
wanted the Dardanelles question to be settled by direct negotiations 
between Moscow and Ankara; the districts of Kars and Ardahan 
were to be ceturned to the Soviet Union, and there were hints that 
Turkey must install a more democratic régime. The Turks refused 
politely, but the whole Turkish nation was roused. Even the 
Opposition led by the ex-Premier, Celal Bayar, pledged its support 
to the Saradjoglou Government. The Turks felt that the inde- 
pendence of the Turkish Republic, for which they had given so 
much, was in danger. They were gratified that both Britain and 
the United States supported their attitude, and Mr. Ernest Bevin, 
whom they had feared at first, became a national Turkish hero. 

During this period and even later the Turks had great hopes of 
doing business with Great Britain. Curiously enough, Turkisn 
business-men were more eager to trade with Britain than with the 
United States, and as Turkey had a large sterling balance it was 
hoped that commercial links between the two countries might be 
greatly strengthened. Today, these hopes have been sadly disap- 
pointed, and this is yet another reason why Ankara has been forced 
to ask for American financial support and supplies. All through 
last year the Turkish Government and private Turkish business 
concerns have been trying to buy British goods. They also wanted 
to sell Turkish products to Great Britain. For example, recently 
the Turkish Government, which owns the wine monopoly in 
Turkey, offered red and white Turkish wine to Britain at one 
shilling a bottle. Grown under supervision of French viniculture 
experts, this wine is excellent, but the offer was refused. Turkish 
tobacco, one of the country’s main exports, was also offered, but found 
few British buyers. On the import side, Turkey wanted to order 
ships from British shipyards, but after waiting for months she has 
now been forced to place the order with the Italians. The Turkish 
State Railways need lead badly, but even a small order was refused 
a licence by the British Board of Trade. Perhaps it was impossible 
for Britain to cope with these orders, but the fact remains that 
Turkey now looks to America as her only possible source of supply 
for certain goods. Two years ago we had a great potential market 
in Turkey. Today it has practically disappeared. 


President Truman emphasised in his speech to Congress that 
Turkish independence and Turkish democracy were in danger. 
Many people here seem sceptical about Turkish democracy; so 
perhaps it needs explaining. Does Turkish democracy exist? The 
answer is “Yes and No.” Kemal Ataturk when he founded his 
Turkish Republic was determined to create a real Turkish demo- 
cracy. He founded the People’s Party, and declared that modern 
Turkey—like the Soviet Union—would be run for the benefit of 
the people. However, he cealised that it would take time to geach 
the tradition-bound Turkish people the ways of democracy, and 
he advised his government to lead the country towards democratic 
rule by easy stages. This is an important point, because sentimental 
Left politicians in Britain always forget that other countries have 
not had our own long experience of political government and that 
it is not easy to impose democratic principles on a backward, 
primitive people. However, since the war, President Ismet Ineunu, 
following Ataturk’s counsels, has greatly enlarged democratic free- 
dom in Turkey, and recently the first free elections were held and 
an opposition party now exists both in the Turkish Assembly and 
throughout the country. This is a great step towards the final 
democratisation of the Turkish Republic. At heart, the Turk has 
always been democratic, for his religion teaches him the negation 
of class distinctions. Even in the days of empire, Turkey had no 
landed aristocracy such as existed in England. The Sultan, jealous 
of his absolute power, never tolerated the foundation of a feudal 
aristocracy, and it is significant that some of the greatest grand 
viziers and pashas of the empire rose from the ranks of the people. 
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Kemal Ataturk himself was the son of humble parents in Salonika, 
although he rose to be Commander-in-Chief under the last Sultans. 

In assessing the political importance of Turkey in the present 
international scene, it must be borne in mind that this country— 
apart from Soviet Russia—has undertaken the greatest social revo- 
lution of modern times. Turkey needs peace and economic help 
to complete the experiment started by Kemal Ataturk and con- 
tinued by his colleague and successor, Ismet Ineunu. By her acts, 
modern Tuckey has proved that she is pacific. She has no terri- 
torial ambitions, and only desires friendly relations with her neigh- 
bours—including Soviet Russia. But the Turks are fiercely 
nationalistic. They love freedom, and, unlike other races in Eastern 
Europe, they have a long tradition of imperial rule. Modern 
Turkey may be small in comparison with the lost empire, but every 
Turk is conscious of the fact that his ancestors ruled the whole of 
the Middle East for centuries. For this reason Communist propa- 
ganda has been slow to penetrate into Turkish life. Last year the 
Turkish students on their own accord raided and buent the offices 
of the few Turkish newspapers that dared to support an openly 
pro-Russian policy, After the first world war the Turks rallied to 
Ataturk because he promised the country freedom and independ- 
ence. Today the Turks would fight alone, if necessary, to preserve 

ei Country. 

Turkey needs help today because she stands in the way of Soviet 
Russian expansion throughout the Middle East. Already, Com- 
munist propaganda and money are trying to corrupt the neighbour- 
ing Syrians, and it is known that Soviet agents are inciting the 
Kurds, age-old enemies of the Turks, to form a Soviet-sponsored 
Kurdish republic. Quietly, Moscow has been weaving a net around 
stubborn and independent Turkey, and this is the reason every 
Turk today welcomes Mr. Truman’s blunt declaration of help. 


ALTERNATIVES TO COAL 
By E. STANLEY TUCKER 
OAL production, unless there is a miracle, will fall short of 
requirements for some time to come, The 1947 target output of 
200,000,000 tons is admittedly quite inadequate to cover potential home 
and export needs ; and a return even to the 1938 level of 227,000,000 
tons would not solve the coal problem, for requirements have in- 
creased in the interim and cannot be expected to remain stationary in 
future. Given our wasteful habits in the matter of coal consumption, 
the gap can be closed only by curbing demand—which is unpleasant, 
to say the least—or by finding alternative sources of heat, light and 
power. An adequate supply of other fuels would not only offer 
immense economic advantages ; it would also make us less dependent 
on what is likely to remain a difficult, dangerous and unpopular 
occupation. What then are the alternatives to coal? 

For the immediate future there is only one alternative—oil—and 
the Government are pledged in the Economic White Paper to give 
“high priority to the conversion of engines and plant to oil-burning.” 
Until last summer, when Mr. Shinwell realised its potentialities, oil 
laboured under a fiscal handicap ; it bore an import duty of 1d. a 
gallon (roughly £1 a ton) as a measure of protection for domestic 
coal. The effect of this duty has been offset since October 1st by 
the payment of a subsidy of £1 a ton on gas and fuel oil, and it is 
t0 be formally removed in the forthcoming Budget. Even without 
the duty, however, the selling price of oil fuels ranges in most parts 
of the country between £6 ros. and £9 a ton ; and, though these prices 
are not so high relatively to the solid fuel as they might appear— 
for oil has a calorific value at least 50 per cent. above that of coal—it 
certainly cannot be said that heavy ails are cheap. The removal of 
the duty has, however, done a good deal to redress the balance. 

There are two main ways in which oil can replace coal. First, it 
may be used as an under-boiler fuel for steam-raising. Many steam- 
ships, for example, are oil-fuelled nowadays, and the Navy has burnt 
nothing else since Mr. Churchill was First Lord at the beginning of 
World War I. In shipping or in industry an oil-fired plant has 
numerous advantages—a reduction in the number of stokers by two- 
thirds, much more flexible control of temperature, greater cleanliness 
and convenience. Where these advantages have full play the saving 
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effected by the use of oil is far larger than would be indicated by a 
comparison of calorific values alone ; and in such circumstances con- 
version to oil may be expected to be permanent.. On the other hand, 
the use of oil in steam locomotives is a much more doubtful proposi- 
tion (partly because there is no economy of man-power), and only 
the desperate need to save coal at all costs can justify the Govern- 
ment’s conversion plans for the railways. 

More desirable for many purposes is the use of oil in an internal- 
combustion engine to replace a coal-fired steam plant. The reason 
is that an I.C, engine—and especially a diesel—is technically far more 
efficient than a steam-engine. Thus railway experience in the United 
States and on the Continent provides abundant evidence of the 
economy of the diesel-electric locomotive over the steam-engine. In 
shipping, too, the diesel continues to forge ahead, well over half the 
merchant tonnage now under construction in the world consisting of 
motor-ships. The wider use of compression-ignition engines for the 
generation of electricity and for industrial-power units of all kinds 
will help to reduce the demand for coal. 

Both these main uses of oil fuel are being fostered under the 
Government conversion programme. Mr. Shinwell’s original objec- 
tive, which will not now be achieved, was to save 3,000,000 tons of 
coal by the use of 2,000,000 tons of oil in the period to April 3oth. 
He now aims at saving 5,000,000 tons of coal in the forthcoming coal 
year, and the White Paper states that “ there will be sufficient supplies 
of fuel oil to meet the maximum practicable oil conversion pro- 
gramme.” The main obstacle, in fact, is not a shortage of suitable 
oil, but the difficulty—in view of current steel and labour shortages— 
of producing the necessary storage-tanks, burners, engines and so on. 
Nor should the problem of sea-transport be ignored. The import of 
3,000,000 tons of heavy oil—the approximate quantity needed to 
replace 5,000,000 tons of coal—would require a tanker tonnage of 
over 400,000 deadweight if each vessel made seven round-trips a 
year. This is about one-tenth of Britain’s existing tanker fleet— 
which is already insufficient for our needs. 

For these and other reasons Mr. Shinwell’s programme is unlikely 
to be improved upon during the next coal year, though it could 
doubtless be stepped up afterwards. Nor can Britain turn for salva- 
tion to large-scale hydro-electric schemes. Our available water-power 
resources are far below those of many other industrialised countries, 
having been roughly estimated at under 1,000,000 h.p., against 
32,000,000 for Canada, 13,000,000 for Norway and 5,000,000 for 
France. The ideal conditions—mountainous regions with heavy rain- 
fall in fairly close proximity to industrial areas—are not common 
outside Scotland and Wales. Nevertheless, technical advances in the 
design of hydraulic turbines make it possible nowadays to utilise any 
head of water above ten feet, while the development of high-tension 
transmission enables electrical energy to be transferred over longer 
distances than formerly. 

Some small hydro-electric projects—e.g., the Galloway scheme— 
are already operating in these islands, while the setting up of the 
North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board (under the Hydro-Electric 
Act of 1943) has paved the way for more active development north 
of the border. Work is now well advanced on the Loch Sloy, 
Tummel-Garry and Gairloch projects. That at Loch Sloy (with a 
capacity of 130,000 kilowatt-hours) should be finished by the end of 
next year and the others by 1953. Moreover a new scheme, to utilise 
the water-power of a large area around Glen Affric and Glen Cannich 
in Inverness-shire, which was announced last year and approved by 
Parliament last month, is to go ahead at once. It has been announced 
this week that the first contract has been placed. These power-plants 
will eventually yield over 6,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours a year—a good 
deal of which will be available for export to the grid—representing an 
annual saving of up to 2,000,000 tons of coal. This is welcome, especi- 
ally in view of the approaching exhaustion of the Lanarkshire coalfield, 
but it looks very modest against the background of the coal shortage. 
As for the much-discussed Severn Barrage scheme, which would give 
an average annual output of over 2,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours, this 
is making no visible progress at present. It would in any case take 
about eight years to complete, and would therefore have no relevance 
to the pressing problems of the immediate future. 

Inevitably we ask: What of atomic energy? According to the 
Baruch Report to the U.N. Atomic Commission, nuclear power is 
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likely to find favourable industrial application if no obstacles are 
placed in the way of its development. If certain technical problems 
can be solved, a large electricity-generating station running on atomic 
energy could be built in the eastern United States for about 
$25,000,000. Its running costs, if one assumes interest at 3 per 
cent., would be 0.8 cent. per kilowatt-hour, against 0.65 cent. for 
@ comparable plant using coal. Equality of operating costs would be 
reached if coal rose in price from a present level of $7 to $10 a ton. 
This would correspond to a British coal price of £2 Ios. a ton—not 
much above that now paid by the Central Electricity Board—though 
an atomic plant might cost rather more to build and operate here than 
in the United States. 

It would thus seem reasonable to accept Professor P. M. S. Blackett’s 
éuggestion that the first experimental power-plant using atomic energy 
may be working in the U.S.A. within two years ; and that within five 
years we should be able to design reliable units for large power- 
Stations and get a better estimate of the economics of atomic-power 
production. He also foresees the day when large ships will be driven 
by atomic plants, and believes that by 1970 an important fraction of 
the world’s power will be derived from nuclear fission. There is, 
indeed, general agreement that, if the labours of our atomic physicists 
could be devoted entirely to peaceful ends, power could be provided 
in such abundance that human life might be completely transformed. 
In our present cheerless circumstances, this is a very attractive pros- 
pect. But its realisation will, unfortunately, take time ; meanwhile, 
Britain must continue to depend for an overwhelming proportion of 
her fuel and power upon her domestic coal resources. 


INDIA REVISITED.—I 


By SIR JOHN THORNE* 
RAPID survey extending in six weeks from New Delhi to 
Trivandram and from Calcutta to Bangalore affords scant 
authority for considered judgements on Indian affairs; but at any 


rate it gave to one who had been absent from India for seven months 
a fresh opportunity of remarking the many changes in the scene, 
especially as the pronouncement of February 20th came in the 
middle of the tour. 

One question that is being anxiously canvassed is the position of 


the British members of the principal Civil Services. Though the 
White Paper made no mention of them, they know now that June, 
1948, is the latest date of their employment by the Secretary of 
State for India. They are still in the dark both as to their conditions 
of service if they remain in India after that date, and as to the terms 
on which, if they do not remain in India, they will leave the Secre- 
tary of State’s service. So far as I could judge, most of them do 
not disapprove the fixing of a date for the withdrawal, nor—except 
for doubts of its feasibiliry—the fixing of so early a date. But its 
imminence naturally sharpens theie anxieties about their future. The 
services have fully earned the tributes which it has been customary 
to pay them ; and if British officials now find themselves unable to 
carry out their duties with the energy and efficiency of the past, it 
is not their fault. The machine they have made is cunning down, 
and it has been decided that it shall soon be scrapped; while not 
questioning the reasons for this, they cannot tend it and use the 
machine as before. Many of them would be glad to remain to serve 
the new India, if the future were clear and serene. They are fully 
as devoted to theie work as any non-official in India or any Civil 
Servant in Britain; few of them are men of means ; their special 
training and experience are not such as would easily secure them a 
fiving elsewhere. 

But the future is far from clear and serene. Few people in India 
ere confident of the hope expressed in the White Paper that all 
parties will now sink their differences and agree on the future con- 
stitution. A British official who wishes to remain in India cannot 
foresee what sort of Government he will be serving; he can see 
little reason to hope that it will be one that he could serve with 
satisfaction and security. He has been told that India wants him 
to stay on, and that if he stays he will be assured of his existing 
terms of service ; but he cannot feel that either statement is of much 
value. Apart from these uncertainties about the future he is un- 
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happy about the present. The Secretary of State’s control ang 
protection of his Services are being eaten away. At the centre the 
departments are hampered by communalism and the ineptitude of 
a government notoriously divided against itself; and the Beitish 
official has reason to doubt whether he is any longer wanted in moy 
of the key posts. In the Provinces, some individual officers have 
received from higher authority inconsiderate, if not hostile, treat. 
ment ; more generally the discomforts of service arise here also from 
communalism and party politics, sometimes from nepotism ; these 
tendencies, and the persistence of the corruption which was rampant 
during the war, set a choice between a weary and unavailing struggle 
and acquiescence in debased standards of administration. In some 
areas Officers have reason to be anxious about the safety of their 
families ; all have found their real income much diminished by the 
great rise in the cost of living. (It is idle to remind them of the rigours 
of life in Britain ; there one is “ at home,” as Englishmen can no longer 
feel in India, and one can, much more easily than in India, cut one’s 
coat according to one’s cloth.) 

In these circumstances it is inevitable that the members of the 
Services should be awaiting with impatience news as to the terms of 
compensation and facilities of alternative employment to be granted 
when their covenants are cancelled. This matter of compensation 
has given rise to controversy, One thing is certain, the Secretary of 
State has given a pledge to grant to present members of his Services 
whose appointments under him are terminated on account of consti- 
tutional change such terms as shall be “no less favourable, cons dered 
as a whole,” than the terms offered in 1945 to war-service candidates 
for those services. (The promise cannot be in any way affected by the 
fact that the recruitment of war-service candidates was abandoned.) 
It is believed that the Home Member of the Government of India 
told Mr. Henderson early this year that he and his colleagues see no 
ground for the grant of any compensation at all. I have heard the 
argument stated thus: Every present member of the Services knew 
when he was appointed that the time was not far off when India 
would receive self-government. The Secretary of State for India 
would then disappear, and the members of his Services would have 
the choice between staying on (if they were wanted) and going on 
proportionate pension (the terms of which were devised years ago 
and have been appkied under the conditions created by the Montagu 
reforms and subsequent changes). India is prepared to retain in 
employment, on the existing terms of service, those officers who are 
willing to remain. Those who desire to go must be content with their 
proportionate pensions, and cannot any compensation. in 
addition. 

One of the few newspapers still under British ownership and editor- 
ship gave its support to this argument, and smugly bade British 
officials stay at their posts and give up the “ money-grabbing ” claim 
to compensation. The path of duty is not as clear as it appeared 10 
the Statesman. Even if anyone could now give British officials a 
valid undertaking as to pay and pensions for service in the new India, 
that would count for much against the background of their future life 
and work, especially if they were to be mere mercenaries in an Inda 
outside the British Commonwealth. The*argument that proport‘onate 
pensions are still adequate compensation for a loss of career is inept 
now that the Crown, and not the individual officer, is seeking to 
terminate the contract. But in any case the question of compensation 
cannot be regarded as still open. His Majesty’s Government is bound 
by the promise quoted above. Only an early announcement of terms 
satisfying that pledge will dissipate the suavicion, engendered by delay 
and rumour, that it may not be honoured ; and the announcement 
when it comes will be examined to see whether the terms suffice to 
give the members of the Services adequate security against want 
Beyond this immediate question is that of securing all members of 
the Servces and their families against default in the payment of 
pensions earned. Only if these re,uirements are fulfilled can ‘the 
Parliament and people of Britain be satisfied that the Services will 
not be “let down” when the withdrawal comes. 


expect 


The Services considered above are primarily certain of those re- 
cruited and hitherto controlled by the Secretary of State for India. 
There are, of course, many other British servants of the Crown m 
India who will be affected by the withdrawal. British officers of the 
Indian Army are a special case, which has been under separate 
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vonsideration ; various provisions for their future employment have 


- peen published. Less attention has been paid to the fate of the many 


British officials serving the Central Government in such departments 
gs the railways. Though the pledge which has been discussed above 
does not in terms apply to any officials but those of the I.C.S. and 
the Indian Police, and though the protection of others may raise 
difficult questions, all are entitled to expect that their interests and 
needs shall not be forgotten or ignored. 

Writing in the main for British readers, I have not specifically 
dealt with Indian servants of the Crown. The great majority of these, 
serving the Central and Provincial Governments, must take what 
comes to them from their future employers, and there is no reason 
to suppose that as Government servants they will be exposed to any 
special hardship. The provision to be made for Indian members of 
what may be called the key Services is a difficult question which 
cannot be adequately treated in a few words. They have shared with 
their British colleagues the fine inheritance of Service tradition, and 
some of them in the loyal performance of duty have incurred 
animosities which make them uneasy about their future, while others 
feel that, as belonging to minority communities or for other reasons, 
they cannot hope for a fair field in the new India. The British official 
has not claimed special privileges for himself ; and he would resent 
any such discrimination as would leave his Indian colleagues in the 
lurch. 


ALARM IN WASHINGTON 


By WILLSON WOODSIDE 

LARM is growing in Washington concerning the American 

political and economic position in the world today, which can 
be compared only with the alarm over her military position in 1940. 
The Greek question merely touched it off. The mood of thoughtful 
Americans before the secret conclave of Congressional leaders held 
in the White House on February 27th was, as Dorothy Thompson 
concedes, “oddly enough, one of muted alarm.” But she was still 
well ahead of them in predicting the world-shaking possibilities of 
“the dissolution of the British Empire.” Britain, she said, had only 
a “toe-hold” in Europe today. “ Actually there is no ‘ Europe.’ 
There are few European ‘states’; there is a nascent anarchy every- 
where. All that is needed is the realisation of the intention to encom- 
pass the final extermination of Germany, and France will go, Italy 
will go, Europe will go.” 

American views of the Empire now that—as they assume—it is 
“passing from the scene of history,” are surprising. One might expect 
The New York Times to see “suddenly projected before our 
imagination the picture of a world without British power, without 
the balance wheel of British moderation, without the weight of Britain 
in the democratic scale.” But similar opinions are found in most 
unexpected places. Contemplating the alternatives to British rule in 
India, British guidance in Greece, Turkey, Egypt and Palestine, and 
British maintenance of a general peace system throughout Africa and 
the southern half of Asia, the Americans have found a new tolerance 
for the long-baited British Empire. The Greek question—a smallish 
matter by itself—had the effect of a hand grenade in a room already 
stacked with combustible material. The failure of negotiations for 
international atomic control had already disturbed the American 
people profoundly. Roscoe Drummond of The Christian Science 
Monitor declared that Russia’s “implacable opposition to a method 
of world atomic control which every other principal country has 
embraced ” constituted “the most tragic and fateful of post-war 
decisions.” It happened thatthe atomic threat had just been brought 
home anew to Americans by a belated crop of articles on the Canadian 
spy investigation, which revealed that full information had been given 
t0 Moscow on the Chalk River project, and disclosed links with Soviet 
espionage in the United States. At the same time a spate of articles 
had appeared on the Communist penetration of key positions within 
the C.I.O. 

From abroad during these weeks came reports of a succession of 
events which could scarcely have been arranged better by a theatrical 
producer to give maximum impact. There was General Marshall’s 
frank admission of his failure in China, his return home, the recall 
of American Marines and the rapid deterioration of the internal situa- 
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tion of a country on which the United States had counted during the 
war, almost as her protégé, to take over the leadership of Asia. There 
was the implication in the British decision to submit the Palestine 
case to the United Nations that Britain might leave Palestine. “Far 
more important in its effect was Mr. Attlee’s setting of a date for 
British retirement from India. It was then that the theme of the 
“dissolution of the British Empire” was,echoed everywhere. At 
this juncture the British domestic crisis took on its full meaning 
for Americans. While beginning to contemplate the problem of 
shoring up all that part of the world in which Britain had formerly 
maintained security, Washington studied with apprehension the report 
of a New York Times correspondent, on completion of a months-long 
investigation in South America, of the rapid spread of Communism 
there. The British Empire dissolving, America’s own particular sphere 
of influence and security in Latin America being undermined, and 
Communists burrowing right into the United States! On top of all 
this came the Greek affair, 

“he hour of American world leadership had struck. Richard 
Strout of the Monitor declared that the process of American educa- 
tion in international affairs would be faster in the next month than 
in the past decade. Neal Stanford, of the Monitor’s Washington 
bureau, stated that the proposal put to Congressional leaders to give 
American support to Greece and Turkey had the “ unqualified sup- 
port ” of the President, Secretary of State Marshall, Under-Secretary 
Acheson, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Eisenhower and Admirals 
Leahy and Nimitz. Senator Vandenberg’s backing was gained at 
once, but with one qualification ; he strongly urged that the proposal 
be put to Congress with the plain statement that it was intended to 
check Soviet expansion, and that General Marshall should explain 
it in this way in Moscow. In the event, Mr. Truman stopped just 
short of using the words “ Soviet” or “ Russian”; but he made his 
meaning clear. And he received an ovation. The reception which 
Congress gave to his proposal was the clearest possible proof of the 
depth of the general anxiety, for it had been thought woefully unpre- 
pared for such a momentous departure in American policy, and did 
not have the usual goad of public opinion, which had not yet been 
formed—or, indeed, informed—on the question. 


It must be assumed that some thought had been given to the 
securing of the Eastern Mediterranean before the plans for the new 
pipeline to bring Saudi Arabian oil to a Levantine port were approved, 
The vital importance of this oil to the greatest industrial power on 
earth may be judged from the fact that her domestic reserves are 
reckoned to last only another twenty years. Not only the importance 
of the oil, but the good sense of Lippmann’s suggestion that it would 
be better to back up solidly the key country, and the strongest one, 
in the Middle East, by giving an outright military guarantee to 
Turkey, than to attempt to shore up Half-a-dozen dubious régimes, 
may be expected to appeal to a strategist such as Secretary Marshall. 
Still a certain scepticism may be felt as to the full determination of 
Congress to see this new policy through until it passes from the first 
step of extending financial assistance in sudden alarm to the more 
sober one of establishing in the Eastern Mediterranean—possibly in 
Cyrenaica—the American military power which could back it up. 

Nevertheless, the strength which Marshall’s clarity cf purpose, 
simple honesty and strategic understanding are likely to bring to 
American policy cannot be under-estimated. He is not a man to be 
bluffed or bullied. He showed his temper in rebuffing the Soviet 
complaint against his Under-Secretary, Dean Acheson ; and by in- 
cluding in his delegation to Moscow Mr. John Foster Dulles, who has 
been under heavy fire in the Soviet Press. James Reston of The New 
York Times, perhaps the ablest and best-informed American corre- 
spondent of the day, writes of Marshall: “He has not gone to 
Moscow to plead for the writing of the German and Austrian peace 
treaties. He has not even gone to Moscow primarily to make peace 
with Germany, but to emphasise the cost of not making peace with 
the United States.”’ Reston, writing from Washington with the best 
of sources, and Sulzberger of the same paper, giving “ authoritative ” 
American views from Moscow, both stress that General Marshall, 
while still seeking to gain Russia’s co-operation in an acceptable 
peace settlement, is fully prepared with an alternative programme 
for running Western Germany by itself and holding Soviet expan- 
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sion elsewhere, and is prepared to tell Stalin so. Another line appear- 
ing in Washington despatches is that the United States will surrender 
no more vital positions in return for Soviet pledges. The Americans 
may be alarmed, but they are not frightened. To General Marshall, 
who did more than any other man to direct the vast outpouring 
of strength by which the United States bolstered the entire Allied 
coalition, it must seem nonsense that they should be frightened. It 
is good news that he is listened to respectfully in Moscow. Whether 
he wins an acceptable peace there, or is forced to pursue his alter- 
native policy—which must lead to a smaller but tighter United 
Nations of the free peoples—he appears as a strong new figure on 
the American political horizon. And the American horizon has 
become the world horizon. How much a stern, able and fearless 
American President could mean to the world at this juncture! 


A POLICEMAN’S LOT 


By BERNARD J. FARMER 


R EPORTS still show that the Police are not receiving the number 

of recruits they require ; many men who were formerly in the 
Police before they joined the Armed Forces have not rejoined on 
demobilisation; and some of those who have joined have resigned to 
take up more attractive employment. The Police Forces of this 
country are about 15,000 men below necessary strength. Lack of 
houses to accommodate married men and pay insufficient to attract 
the “right type of man,” intelligent, well-educated, are two of the 
causes blamed for this, and they are being remedied ; but there is 
another explanation not so often put forward by those in authority. 
In the words used by many serving officers: “ The Police is a soul- 
destroying job.” 

In the old days, particularly before the 1914 war, the common 
constable, whom all are concerned about, had a much more satisfying 
all-round job than he has today. A P.C, in the East End of London, 


for instance, was called then “ the Guv’nor” by the rough-and-ready 
population ; and he had to be a real Guv’nor, or sink. 


All kinds of 
work, from attempted murder to lost children, he had to tackle ; and 
his superiors at the station expected him to get on with it. A detective 
force existed, but it wasn’t the power it is today—Scotland Yard’s 
Flying Squad wasn’t formed until 1920—and, generally speaking, if 
the P.C. on the beat couldn’t “ square-up” whatever came his way 
without recourse to the station for help, save in exceptional cases, then 
he was considered no good as a copper. The result was that he might 
get knocked about sometimes, he was certainly underpaid for what he 
did, but his life was full of incident and he wasn’t bored. When he 
married and perhaps was moved to one of the outer divisions to work 
“country beat,” he was still expected to do whatever came his way 
He went 


without a lot of coddling from sergeants and inspectors. 
on being a good all-round copper. And he wasn’t bored. 

But gradually more and more was taken out of the common con- 
stable’s hands, a primary reason, of course, being the need to keep 
up with the criminal, who from 1919 onwards began using the motor- 
car in a big way ; and today the Police have become an organisation 
of specialists. Crime cars, wireless cars, and the C.I.D. deal with 
crime; the C.I.D. has become all-powerful—the home of the big 
brains. The Traffic Department is concerned with motoring offences, 
and station motor-cyclists deal with a large proportion of street 
accidents. Sudden deaths are handled by the Coroner’s department 
before the job gets very far. Aliens, licensed premises, lodging houses, 
clubs, cinemas—each is the responsibility of this or that superior 
officer at the station ; and inquiries that the P.C. used to deal with as 
part of his routine now fall to the C.I.D. or are “ Sergeants’ In- 
quiries ” ; a P.C. is not considered nearly intelligent enough to handle 
them. The process of specialisation is steadily continuing. What, then, 
can the common P.C. find to do? Beats and patrols must still be filled; 
the ordinary constable who is not a specialist still predominates in 
numbers, as he is always likely to do, because the public are accus- 
tomed to seeing a policeman in uniform about and would probably 
bitterly resem his being taken off the streets and some mechanical 
aid, like police-boxes in every street, substituted. 

The common P.C. can walk about or stand about, and hold up the 
uniform to scare away crime from his particular locality. He can 
answer inquiries made by the public, get a few’ summonses for trivial 
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offences, and get a few “ stops.” The right to stop, search and detain 
is a valuable weapon against crime, and has resulted in many brillian 
captures. But the great insistence on it is not unconnected, the PC 
is apt to feel, with the craze for statistics at headquarters. Before 
exercising the right to stop, one is expected to have reasonable cause 
for suspicion ; and if one stopped all and sundry there would soon be 
trouble with the public. Hence, if the P.C. is expected to go through 
his tour of duty walking about or standing about and looking for 
genuine stops, then he is expected to be a paragon of virtue. The 
born copper can do it, and will in time no doubt be rewarded with a 
good job. But too often the ordinary P.C., unprovided with more 
active employment, sinks to a cabbage-like state of mind. He is jus 
a uniform-carrier, longing for the clock to go round. 

True, he comes in for traffic-points where direction is necessary 
and automatic traffic signals are not installed; but this is often an 
unpopular job in the Police. In cold weather the feet freeze ; in hot 
weather the sun beats down on the stationary man. After seven and 
a half hours of it (a half-hour in an eight-hour tour of duty is allowed 
for refreshment), the arms feel as if lead weights were attached to 
them, and all the fools in creation seem to ride in cars and be incapable 
of understanding a plain signal. Even beat-duty is preferable to a 
traffic-point ; and as the monthly rota is changed, and the P.C. js 
posted to a beat, probably a different one from his last, he once more 
becomes zealous about beat-duty. 

But suppose he collars a criminal and thinks he has a nice little 
case, what happens? Unless he ‘is smart enough to sign the charge- 
sheet, the C.I.D. may step in and take the case off his hands, 
In any event, inquiries by the C.I.D. will be made, and the uniformed 
man who made the arrest may find himself pushed into the back- 
ground, perhaps in court as well. If commendations are going, asa 
result of the job, he will get one too ; and if he has a flair for detecting 
crime and luck favours him and he gets several good jobs, he will no 
doubt land in the C.1.D. himself. But the more ordinary man may 
think himself the victim of an unfortunate experience, and perhaps 
become soured. If the P.C. on the beat encounters a street accident 
in which a fatal casualty occurs, the duty officer must be informed 
and comes rushing to the scene. If an accident is caused by a vehicle 
having defective brakes, then an expert must be informed and will 
come to inspect the brakes. In fact if anything at all serious happens 
this department or that must be informed. “ Pray for a runaway 
horse, brother,” says the old-time P.C. “ Nobody can’t take that job 
off your hands! ” 

What chance has the newly-joined P.C. of becoming a specialist? 
Very little. There are always plenty of experienced men (exper'enced 
in pounding a beat) waiting to become motor-drivers. In a mechanical 
age there is no shortage of men wishing to be mobile traffic patrols; 
and one or two station motor-cyclists are enough for each station. 
The new man can in due course put his name down in a book to 
become an aid to C.I.D. and do duty in plain clothes. But ethers, 
he will find, have the same idea ; and all cannot be Aids, or what will 
happen to the beats? 

Recruits are required to be common constables, to work beats and 
patrols. An avenue out of the ruck opep to all is promotion, after 
four years’ service ; but the examination a man must pass before he 
can become a sergeant is far from easy ; and if he does pass, and also 
passes a Selection Board as being a suitable man as regards character, 
gift of leadership, &c., then he must still wait for a vacancy. From 
the nature of things, the great majority of men who join a Police 
Force must spend all their working lives as constables. This fact 
is a matter of common sense and generally known to the “ right 
type of man,” and until the Police can offer a wide and interesting 
career to the ordinary P.C., as well as good wages and accommoda- 
tion, then the intelligent well-educated man whom Police authoruies 
say they wish to attract will continue to hold back. He objects to 
being bored. 

The remedy lies in giving back to the common constable something 
of what has been taken away from him. Wherever possible, beat duty 
should be widened in scope to include the most interesting form of 
activities ; in the cases the beat man gets he could work with the 
specialists, the attitude being that they are out to assist him instead 
of his merely ‘providing material for them; and the new man’s 
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preference for any specialist branch of the service should be ascer- 
tained. He should be properly ‘in line for it when vacancies occur. 
For years past lip-service has been paid to the value of the man on 
the beat. Now ds the time to consider his welfare in a practical way ; 
if this were done, there would be less of what there is.in the Police 
at present—moen eating their hearts out in an uncongenial job for the 
sake of the pension at the end, 


LA FOCE 


By R. S. JENKINSON 


UR leading platoon marched along the hot, dusty coad one 

afternoon in June, 1944, to occupy the Tuscan hill-town of 
Montepulciano. Battalion headquarters the previous night had been 
La Foce, a country house belonging to the Marchese and Marchesa 
Origo. The Origos, we understood, were taking cefuge with a party 
of about two dozen children in Montepulciano itself ; the Marchesa 
was an Englishwoman. On entering the town, my Company Com- 
mander at once made enquiries, and excited Italians directed us to 
the house of Bracci, the Mayor. Above the door was written 
“Kinderheim La Foce.” We were admitted, and soon found our- 
selves drinking a very English cup of tea and talking with the 
English-speaking Marchese and his English wife. It was a charm- 
ing, touching welcome, and I remember the Marchesa saying—and 
how ticed she looked!—“ The old people of this town say they do 
not mind dying now that you have come.” There were still a few 
Germans in the town being cleared by our troops, and our tea-party 
was rudely interrupted by severe German shelling, causing us <0 
take shelter in the cellar with the refugee children. 

Soon I had to leave and go about my military duties. This “ tea- 
party” was one of those odd, unexpected little incidents of which 
the Italian campaign was so full. It stuck in one’s memory. But 
one passed on soon enough—to further “liberations” and other 
striking and unusual occurrences. I do indeed remember hearing 


something of the heroic part played by the Origos in helping escaped 


Allied prisoners of war and other distressed and wandering persons. 
One was told, too, that La Foce was something of a model estate—a 
very interesting place; and one or two of my brother-officers, I 
believe, subsequently stayed there. And how could one fail to be 
grateful that the Marchesa allowed the officers of our battalion to 
stay, when on leave, in the Villa Medici at Fiesole? As one looked 
down upon Florence in the morning from one’s bedroom window, 
Giotto’s tower and Brunelleschi’s dome stood out from a sea of mist. 

At last the war ended. We have returned home. A year passes. 
And then at the end of January this year Jonathan Cape publishes 
War in Val d’Orcia by Iris Origo (reviewed in The Spectator on 
February 7, 1947), her diary of those months so crucial for Italy— 
January, 1943, to July, 1944. This beautifully written, intensely 
interesting and most moving book takes one back to the Tuscany of 
three years ago, and fills in, poignantly, the background to the 
incident I have described. It reveals in all its intricate tragedy che 
reverse side to that which was seen by the Allies as they pushed 
their way slowly up the Italian peninsula; it throws light upon 
subtleties in the Italian situation that were unheeded by too many 
of us ; it reminds us again of the multitude of individual heroic acts, 
the flashes of light in a dark landscape, whose gleam—perhaps alone 
among what were thought to be the successes of war—cannot be 
dimmed in the dreary cynical aftermath of conflict. And we sec 
again how invaciably false it is to speak in generalisations—that 
the “Italians,” for example, are such and such, or the Germans or 
Russians this or that. Particular acts of heroism and self-sacrifice 
are what ultimately matter, and one never knows where they will 
be found ; and there are no national frontiers between those who are 
prepared to help each other. In particular, Italy—a country (a fickle, 
traitor country, we have felt) upon which we have hurled so much 
abuse—has abounded in just these individual acts. For this reason, 
as well as for our cultural ties (once so openly acknowledged, now 
So often unheeded), a barrier must not again be raised bevween th: 
two nations. 

It is easy for us—and reasonable enough—to blame the Italian 
people for allowing their country to enter the war against us (when 
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so many of them did not desire that war) and, going further back, 
to censure their initial acceptance of Fascism. It is easy to find 
fault with the vacillation and confusion that reigned in Italy after 
the defeat of the Germans in Africa. But a little imagination will 
enable us to see how agonising must have been the conflict of 
loyalties for self-respecting Italians, particularly during the latter 
situation, and this conflict—just exactly as it was—is most clearly 
delineated in the Marchesa Origo’s book. The great thing surely 
is that there was such a conflict in the minds of Italians. Do we 
realise how fortunate we were in this country to have been spared 
the necessity of making up our minds, with the knowledge that, what- 
ever our decision, someone or something that we cherished would 
be betrayed? Whether we had to endure bombing at home, or risk 
our lives abroad, peace of mind at least could be ours. We could 
perhaps hardly be expected to understand the case quoted by the 
Marchesa Origo of an Italian who was an ardent anti-Fascist, yet 
a mayor under Fascist rule. But we must appreciate the difficult 
situation in which Italians found themselves, and recognise, and be 
thankful for, the fact that—amid all the treachery and cowardice 
that must always exist at such a time—there were men everywhere 
who strove heroically to do their duty, which often took the form of 
a strenuous effort in the Allied cause. 

We may think particularly of those who sheltered escaped 
prisoners-of-war at risk of their own lives. War in Val d’Orcia is 
full of such instances, and those who benefited by these acts of un- 
calculating charity have testified their gratitude often enough. We 
must see that these links established between individual givers and 
receivers of kindness are forged into a strong chain between their 
countries. There is much that makes for enmity between nations— 
sometimes, indeed, particular crimes that are hard to forget, but 
more often generalisations that take no account of particular instances 
of kindness, sympathy and self-sacrifice, which are the life-giving 
entities upon which we should build. 

This applies in varying degrees to all countries. But we are 
thinking of Italy and ourselves. And I would maintain that we and 
Italy have much to learn from each other ; that we need each other ; 
that nothing but loss will result from our alienation from each other. 
Just as, on entering the National Gallery from Trafalgar Square, 
one may exchange the overcast skies of our chilly, northern capital 
for the warmth and brilliance that radiate from the paintings of 
Titian or Veronese, so does our native reserve need to be suffused by 
the warm open-heartedness of the Latin south. Nothing is easier 
than to point to the imperfections of the Italians—violent, unde- 
pendable we shall find them—but there is much of kindliness, of 
courtesy, of aesthetic sensibility and subtlety of mind that we may 
learn from them ; and perhaps we may impart in return a measure 
of that stability and celiability they so sorely need. A friendship 
or a marriage may be valuable not because each partner is faultless, 
but because each has some gift that the other lacks. 

There is a great tradition of friendship between ourselves and 
Italy. May that tradition—amid the unrealities that assail our eyes 
and ears in the daily news—not be forsaken! And our humble 
thanks are due to the authoress of War in Val d’Orcia who, together 
with her husband, has stood unaffectedly and heroically, through 
those long months of trial on her Tuscan farm, for all rhat makes 
for international understanding. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N the striking contribution which he made to the B.B.C. sym- 
posium on Atomic Energy, Bertrand Russell drew a sudden 
picture of an England from which all industry and commerce had 
vanished and in which a few remnants of the population sought to 
revive a local agriculture in those regions where the soil had not been 
poisoned. I had a vision of a haggard family clad in sheepskins 
driving a few goats through the ruins of Oxford on their way to the 
uncontaminated levels of the Severn valley ; they had a Cromagnon 
look in their eyes. Something of the same sort must have occurred 
in that dark century and a half between the withdrawal of the Roman 
legions and the coming of St. Augustine. We do not know exactly 
what happened to people during those hundred and fifty years. At 
the beginning there were roads and garrisons, suburban villas and 
large farms ; there were cities such as Silchester, with their temples 
and forum, with their baths and amphitheatre ; thereafter darkness 
descends, and when the Hight of history again illumines the scene we 
find a raw agricuhural society, speaking a Germanic tongue and 
worshipping Odin. All that remained of the provincial townsman of 
the Roman empire were his pavements and his hypocausts ; Minerva’s 
temple at Aquae Sulis was no more. What happened to the human 
remnants of Roman civilisation? Were they exterminated utterly by 
the Jutes, the Saxons and the Angles? Or did they drive their goats 
to the Welsh mountains, being absorbed as the centuries passed among 
the Celts? We do not know with any certainty. But our very 
ignorance must persuade us that in a disorderly world it is possible 
for a whole civilisation to perish utterly. The simultaneous explosion 
of six or seven atomic bombs, previously deposited in the main centres 
of industry and commun‘cation, might produce a similar elimination : 
precise meaning would then be given to the words “ wiped out.” 


* * * * 


It is interesting to observe the effect of this possibility upon different 


temperaments. There are those who do not possess the imagination 
or the courage to envisage total disaster, who exclude it from their 
thought, and who seek somewhat pitiably to gather the sparse rosebuds 
while they may. There are those who, being fully aware of the 
calamity which threatens, seek to exorcise it by the repetition of 
formulas about world government and the surrender of national 
sovereignty. There are those who, having scant hope of survival 
either in this world or the next, have come to disbelieve in all per- 
manent or universal values and seex only to preserve and better 
their own interests before the storm descends. And there are those 
who, with greater realism, place their only hope in a central Atomic 
Development Authority having powers of inspection and control. It 
is obviously the duty of philosophers, such as Bertrand Russell, to 
remind people that if our brains were clearer and our characters more 
noble atomic energy could be employed for the benefit rather than 
for the destruction of mankind. Political theorists are quite justified 
in pointing out that if a world government were established the control 
of atomic energy would be immensely simplified. But the awkward 
fact remains that so long as there exists a single country capable 
of manufacturing atomic bombs, and at the same time unwilling to 
surrender national sovereignty or to accept outside inspection and 
control, all formulas regarding world government or even A.D.A. are 
premature. The sceptic asserts that the world will never achieve 
unity until it finds itself at war with Mars ; our main hope is that 
the atomic bomb may itself represent this Martian menace ; and that 
once the potentialities of this mew weapon are fully realised, then 
even the most obstinate country will prefer the advantages of 
co-operation to the alternative of mass calamity. It is for this reason 
that the B.B.C. symposium was of such influence and value. 


* * * 7 


It may be, therefore, that the inherent dreadfulness of atomic war- 
fare. even as the inherent dreadfulness of poison gas and bacterio- 
logical attack, will impose its own limitation. It may be that our 
European, or Hellenic, civilisation will not be swept from the earth 


in a few seconds of blinding flash, but that generation by gencration 
it will lose its delicacy and its values. What happened to the merchant 
of Silchester or the Treasury official at Aquae Sulis when the bar- 
barians came? We know that there have been twenty-one cases in 
which the experiment of civilisation has been attempted since the 
dawn of history, and that of these as many as fourteen have utterly 
disappeared. We do not suffer so much today from what Professo, 
Arnold Toynbee has called “the egocentric illusion”; we do not 
believe that “ our own local and temporary movement is in the main 
line of evolution” or that it is “on the point of vindicating its claim 
to be the consummation of human history.” The two wars have 
destroyed such illusions. But it is true that our Hellenic civilisation, 
although not the last word in human evolution, is quite certainly the 
most important phase which mankind has yet traversed. In the two 
thousand years of European civilisation we have enlarged immensely 
the areas of man’s conscience and consciousness. The Greeks taught 
us the value of intellectual inquiry; the Romans taught us the 
sanctity of law and contract ; the Christian religion brought us the 
benefits of human love and tolerance ; in eighteenth-century France 
there burst the full flower of human taste and reason ; and by our 
own example we have shown that it is possible to achieve political 
liberty without violence, and individualism without disorder. It is 
not to be thought of that these precious values can wholly disappear. 


* « 7 + 


I believe that we in this country have at least one further contribu- 
tion to make. I believe that even as during the nineteenth century 
we showed that liberty could be won without revolution, so also 
during the twentieth century we shall show that economic and social 
justice can be secured without totalitarianism. We shall not be able 
to teach this lesson if we seek to imitate foreign methods ; we shall 
only succeed if we retain our own standards and our own habits of 
thought. The fact that our physical power has declined renders it 
all the more essential that our ancient values should not be allowed 
to decline. The fact that our standard of living will for long remain 
below the pre-war level implies that our standards of thinking and 
feeling should rise above that level. A civilisation is not estimated by 
the luxuries which it devises. Trimalchio may have entertained his 
guests with iced Falernian of a hundred years old, with dormice 
rolled in honey and poppy seed, with wild boars stuffed with dates, 
with perfumes in alabaster vases: but such was not Rome’s contribu- 
tion to the evolution of mankind. It was not on such a diet that the 
Athenians built the Parthenon or Plato wrote his dialogues ; hard 
crusts were theirs, and some stewed kid on feast days and garlic and 
a little olive oil. A civilisation is judged, not by the wealth which it 
accumulates, but by the values which it acquires. I see no reason 
why we should abandon our values merely because we have lost our 
wealth. Nor do I see why we should surrender to despair merely 
because our inventiveness for the moment has outstripped our 
intelligence. 

* * * * 


I return to Bertrand Russell’s striking talk. I am still haunted by 
the picture of a post-atomic family searching amid the ruins for some 
blade of unpoisoned grass. “ Our problem,” he said, “ is to prevent 
great wars, for after they have broken out no previous agreement will 
prevent the use of the most terrible weapons available.” “I think,” 
he said, “ that it is the duty of those who realise the implications of 
modern weapons to devote themselves to a campaign of enlightenment 
addressed to the peoples of the west and the governments of the 
east.” That I believe is the most useful thing that we can do. 
Namely, to convince people in every country that an atomic waf 
would be something more than a menace to this country or that 
country ; that it would be a menace to the globe itself ; that it would, 
in fact, be that Martian war which, according to the cynics, is the 
only menace which can force humanity to unite. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE —- 

by R. F, Delderfield. 

It is not so much with the advent of peace as with the return of 
Master and Miss Palfrey that this comedy is concerned. As children 
they were evacuated to America, and the end of the war brings them 
back to the scarred austerity of Mafeking Street, young adults with 
American accents, American wardrobes and something like an 
American outlook. They find Peckham groggy but game. Their 
mother has been injured by a bomb, bur for some reason which was 
neither clear to me nor (I suspect) particularly true to human nature 
js at great pains to conceal the fact from her son and daughter. The 
daughter’s childhood sweetheart has won the George Medal, and 
beneath the sulphurous exterior of a Dead End Kid his young 
brother dissembles the record of heroic deeds in the blitz. Harry 
and Gloria, brash newcomers from an unscathed continent, find it 
difficult to adjust themselves to a milieu in which battle-honours 
are so plentiful and so readily mulled over ; and Gloria’s sophistica- 
tion makes as little appeal to her old sweetheart as Harry’s high- 
flown ambition does to his feckless father. Matters are further 
complicated by an American suitor who calls for Gloria but falls 
for Grace (a sister who did not go to America). 

But it all ends happily. It was bound to. Kind hearts are more 
than jitterbugs and simple faith than chewing-gum, and Mr. Delder- 
field’s. Peckham is so rich, so (almost) embarrassingly rich in the 
sturdy virtues traditionally associated with the British working-class 
that we knew all along that everyone would get his deserts. The 
comedy is slight but deft, and only invites criticism where its fidelity 
to the externals of working-class life contrast too markedly with its 
rather treacly approach to the underlying realities of human nature. 

The cast is quite good. Mr. Leslie Dwyer, as the head of the 
Palfrey family, is a new comedian who should go a long way. Miss 
Bertha Belmore portrays with effective gusto a district nurse with 
an evangelical bent, Miss Ella Retford invests the mother with 
dignity and charm, and all the younger generation do well, especially 
Miss Diana Decker and Miss Myrtle Reed. If you need persuading 
that the British, besides being fairly comic people, have their hearts 
and their guts in the right place, Mr. Delderfiecid can probably do 
the trick for you. PETER FLEMING. 


“Peace Comes to Peckham.”’ Princes Theatre. 


THE CINEMA 


‘Nicholas Nickleby ’’ (Odeon, Leicester Square). **Dead Reckon- 
ing ’’ (Gaumont, Haymarket and Marble Arch Pavilion). 

One can hardly imagine a more difficult task than that of translating 
Nicholas Nickleby to the screen. This is the youthful Dickens, 
ebullient, p:caresque, uncontrollably fertile of character and incident. 
The book follows in the tracks of Pickwick Papers—that is, it just 
manages to achieve form by means of a central story of the crudest 
melodrama, but succeeds as a whole because of its multitudinous 
and brilliant characterisation. But this string-of-beads technique is 
anathema to the film. A simple story, with a controlled and proper 
relation between all its parts, is essential. What Cavalcanti has done— 
and having chosen his subject he could have done nothing else—is 
to concentrate on the Dickens main plot, and to relate to it as much 
of the rest of the novel as could be comfortably assimilated in a period 
of a hundred or so minutes. The result is surprisingly successful. 
The story of the Nicklebys and Noggs and Smike and the Brays 
emerges as a good, dramatic and often moving film, enhanced by fine 
acting, particularly by Sir Cedric Hardwicke as Ralph, Bernard Miles 
as Noggs, Alfred Drayton as Squeers, Jill Balcon as Madeline Bray 
and Aubrey Woods as Smike. The performance of the last named 
iS very near perfection. 

_ While the film keeps to this central story it is effective and affect- 
ing. The sets are very good, and Cavalcanti’s sense of timing, camere- 
angle and camera-movement is no less admirable than his handling 
ot the actors. But there remain on the debit side those tantalising 
glimpses of the Dickensian sub-plots which, as ever, we really re- 
member so much better than his main story—a flash of the Mantalinis, 
an all-too-miniature miniature of Miss La Creevy, and, worse still, 
just enough of the Kenwigs and Lillyvick to make one realise how 
much one is missing. The Crummles episode is dealt with rather 
more generously, but not generously enough ; one remembers little 
more than a minute’s-worth of Stanley Holloway at his best. Indeed, 
t says much for the film that these faults do not, in fact, destroy one’s 
enjoyment of what has been more richly committed to the screen 
The sequences of Dotheboys Hall, of Nicholas’s tussle with Sir 
Mulberry, of Ralph’s final downfall at the hands of Noggs, and of 
everything to do with poor Sm’ ke—these have the authentic touch. 


There remains one extraordinary puzzle—the mystery of Gride’s 
Bride. Why on earth has this sordid deal in the marriage mart been 
transferred to Ralph Nickleby himself? Perhaps Peg Skderskew 
could have explained ; but she is not there to do so. . 

* 7 * 

Dead Reckoning is an elaborate paredy of the Humphrey Bogart- 
Raymond Chandler series devoted to tough guys and tough dames. 
Unfortunately it stars Bogart himself, and the dialogue, which is 
embarrass:ngly bad, indicates that the producers were not, in fact, 
bent on parody. Lizabeth Scott is the heroine; she succeeds 
admirably in reminding us that she is net Lauren Bacall. 

* oe * a 

In 1948 the present Cinematograph Films Act expires, and a new 
Bill must be presented to Parliament. Many issues will be canvassed 
by many sections of the film industry. Speaking on behalf of the 
ordinary cinema-goer, however, one might draw attention to the 
boring, incompetent, flat-footed, time-wasting shorts and (Heaven 
save us) “featurettes” which are now circulating in increasing 
numbers. Current examples, which can only be avoided by a careful 
check of programme times, are infesting the Odeon, Leicester Square, 
and the Gaumont, Haymarket. These films, which have no merit 
whatever beyond the unjustifiable financial profit accruing to their 
makers, are an unfortunate and unforeseen offshoot of the present 
Films Act, which, without proper safeguards of cost and quality, 
requires exhibitors to show a definite footage of British-made products 
annually. The result, in terms of agony to cinema-goers, is even 
worse than that inflicted by American short films dumped with the 
features on the home market. It is to be hoped that the new Act 
will make it impossible (or at any rate unprofitable, which is the same 
thing) for such horrors as Ulster Story to be imposed on the public. 

Inaccuracy and misreporting are unforgivable sins in a critic ; 
humble apologies all round for wrongly crediting the direction of 
Hue and Cry. It was, of course, the work of Charles Crichton, more 
strength to his arm. Bast WRIGHT. 


MUSIC 


AT the London Philharmonic Orchestra’s concert at Covent Garden 
on Sunday I had the great and rare pleasure of hearing a work 
hissed. I happened to agree with the hissers, but that was not the 
point ; the principle was the thing. Normally it is not even good 
manners which makes a bored audience clap feebly at the end of 
a work they have not enjoyed ; it is a mixture of indifference and 
fear of their neighbours’ opinion. To hiss requires cenviction and 
courage (I know, because I occasionally do it myself) but it almost 
always wins looks of gratitude and admiration as well as oi 
embarrassed disapproval. It is, of course, a great mistake to hiss 
any work which you are not perfectly sure that you understand, 
though that is probably a counsel of perfection to potential hissers. 
In that respect the work hissed at Covent Garden was ideal, for it 
was perfectly intelligible in every way. It was Elgar’s orchestration 
of Bach’s Fantasia and Fugue in C minor, in which he sees fit to 
enliven the music with tambourine giggles, cymbal crashes on 
the off-beat and the whole gamut of brass vulgarities which he 
learned from Richaed Strauss. That the work is “in bad taste” 
is really neither here nor there ; so is Gounod’s Ave Maria super- 
imposed on Bach’s prelude. But whereas Gounod created a new, 
if admittedly inferior, work of art, Elgar merely spoils Bach’s 
music and makes nothing new or beautiful of it. With so many 
orchestral showpieces to choose from (what are Rimsky-Korsakov 
and Ravel for?) I do not know why the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra should include this particularly worthless example in 
their otherwise well-chosen programmes. 
* * * * 

When Mr. Toralf Tollefsen played Pietro Deiro’s Accordion 
Concerto No. 1 with the London International Orchestra at the 
Albert Hall on the 14th he claimed rightly, I think, that he was 
making musical history. But I fear it was the kind of history the 
study of which is encouraged on the ground that we learn from 
our past mistakes. There is no questioning Mr. Tollefsen’s skill: 
if an accordion concerto were musically feasible, he would certainly 
be the player. As it was, the entrance of the solo instrument apart 
from, or accompanied by, the orchestra resembied the embarrassing 
intrusion in a well-bred conversation (and Mr. Deiro’s music was 
unfortunately very well-bred, though it had no other claim to dis- 
tinction) of a seedy and wheezy little man with a strong provincial 
accent. His voice was weak but penetrating, and the thin nasal 
accent and pathetic gusts of emotion made rhe nobility of the 
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violins and the cool suavity of the wood wind seem almost em- 
barrassingly noble and suave. No, the accordion’s only hope is to 
remain in that state of life to which it has pleased God to call it 
To borrow a Teutonism, it is not salonfahig. MARTIN COOPER 


ART 


RECENT paintings by Ivon Hitchens are now on view at the Leicester 
Galleries. For Hitchens the material starting point is the most 
slender of excuses, soon to be left behind for a subjective world 
of tone and colour that is to all intents and purposes abstract—a 
flashing world of heavenly music. This digression from the initial 
view of the object is not always to his advantage, however. Existiag 
merely as paint, and without the authority lent by reference to the 
tangible world, his pictures not only become intolerable guessing 
games but lack that internal coherence that would give them coim- 
pleteness and finality. Stiffened with the sinews of visual facts, they 
are exciting, romantic magic. The wide skies and far horizons of 
Lord Methuen’s Sickertian Landscapes at the same galleries are 
characterised, as ever, by integrity and cultured charm. 

Also to be seen here are etchings and engravings by members of 
Atelier 17—a school of engraving founded some twenty years ago in 
Paris by an Englishman, S. W. Hayter, with the object of exploring 
the technical possibilities of the medium. Since 1940 the school 
has been working in New York, and the majority of the exhibitors 
in the present collection are therefore American, though such names 
as Chagall and Masson are included. Much of the work is art- 
school stuff, as reminiscent of the twenties as a cloche hat or a 
square of “futuristic” linoleum. Technically, however, the ex- 
hibition is of the most lively interest, and the door is opened on 
to new worlds of texture and treatment. Every combination of 
printing techniques is attempted with considerable virtuosity, but in 
particular the group shows some of the infinite possibilities of the 
soft-ground etching. A leavening of such adventures would have 
enlivened the collection of prints and drawings made by the British 
Council from a sum presented by Lord Wakefield, and currently 
on exhibition at the Victoria and Albert Museum. The selection is 
catholic in a lop-sided way, but timid. Since the very raison d’étre 
of the collection is that it shall be toured overseas, within and with- 
out the Empire, the gaps in representation—Sutherland, Moore, 
Burra, Wyndham Lewis are four of the first names which come to 
my mind—seem remarkable. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


THE most interesting records that I have received in the last two 
months are those of Prokofiev’s Alexander Nevsky cantata, made for 
Columbia by Eugene Ormandy and the Philadelpnia Orchestra. The 
music is heroic in the manner of Borodin, though the idiom is of 
course modern ; and Jenny Tourel sings the lament over the field 
of battle with grand epic pathos. Columbia have also issued a very 
attractive Elizabethan Suite—an anthology of pieces from the Fitz- 
william Virginal Book made by Ethel Bartlett and played by her and 
Rae Robertson. The records are worth getting for Byrd’s Variations 
on John come kiss me now, alone ; but all the pieces deserve to be 
known. Two new recordings of Beethoven sonatas, the Appassionata 
by Nicolas Medtner (Columbia) and Les Adieux by Albert Ferber 
(Decca), almost took as though they were the heralds of a new 
fashion in Beethoven-playing—a discretion and self-effacement on 
the part of the player which is excellent in theory but rather takes 
the stuffing (i.e. the emotional rhetoric) out of the first and last move- 
ments of the Appassionata. 

The Hallé Orchestra and John Barbirolli have made a really ex- 
cellent recording of the Lohengrin Prelude (Columbia)—one of the 
few chunks of Wagner which stand absolutely on their own and 
are ideal to have as records. Toscanini and the N.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra have recorded the overture to Rossini’s Cenerentola, not 
one of his most interesting overtures but the last word in chic when 
dressed by Toscanini (Columbia). The Delius violin concerto is 
played by Jean Pougnet and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Beecham, in the new Columbia -ecording, and the 
performance is as good as you would expect from such a team. 
Ansermet and the London Philharmonic Orchestra are an equally 
good combination for Stravinsky’s Firebird Suite (Decca). 

There are not many vocal records. Marjorie Lawrence has re- 
corded three Brahms songs—So Willst du des Armen, Der Schmied 
and the elegiac Nicht mehr zu gehen—for Decca, but I think she 
lacks the refinement of musical sensibility necessary, certainly, for 
the last. Ebe Stignani’s record of Softly awakes my heart (in 
Italian) does iustice to that beautiful and unjustly decried music. 


MC, 
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ON THE AIR 


Slowly, step by painful step, we progress—or do we? Political 
broadcasts, of a mildly controversial character, have begun this 
week, and a somewhat enigmatic statement by the Governors of the 
B.B.C. suggests that they contemplate some widening of the scope 
of religious broadcasts. Both developments are welcome; it 
remains to be seen how the new policy will work out. So far as 
the political broadcasts are concerned, a series of set speeches by 
patty representatives hardly suggests the lively controversy which 
is what is really needed. It would be much more likely to be 
achieved by a series of uninhibited discussions by two or three 
adherents of opposed political faiths. 

* * * * 


As for the religious broadcasts, I find it difficult to make out 
what the Governors’ statement really means. Nobody wants them 
to plunge head-first into the stormy seas of religious polemics, but, 
so far as I can gather any meaning from their statement, it seems 
that all they propose to do is to venture one tentative hesitant toe 
into that perilous element.- It looks as though all we shall get will 
be strictly circumscribed, carefully vetted, proviso-ridden state- 
ments of faith, so groomed and emasculated that all the life js 
taken out of them. They will not hurt the tenderest feelings; 
they will not offend the most exquisite good taste ; but neither will 
they retain any interest or vitality. Bernard Shaw once said in 
effect that all his plays are about politics or religion because politics 
and religion are the things most worth writing about. If only the 
B.B.C. could be persuaded to treat these subjects with more 
genuine seriousness and less timidity! 

7 * * * 


What, I wonder, would a listener innocent of all previous know- 
ledge of the play have made of the broadcast of Twelfth Night? 
The incomparable poetry, of course, would have been manifest tc 
him ; so would the happy, shining spirit that irradiates the play 
and makes it all sunshine. But many of the convolutions of the 
plot, I fancy, would escape him, for much of the action—especially 
the comedy—depends heavily upon visual aids. In practice such 
considerations do not seriously arise, because few listeners come 
to a Shakespeare broadcast without some foreknowledge of what 
they are about to hear, and memory reinforces the ear and the 
imagination. But the fact remains, though it occasionally seems 
to be overlooked, that some of Shakespeare’s plays, of which 
Twelfth Night is a notable example, are too dependent upon visual 
appeal to be ideal broadcasting material. This is not to suggest, 
of course, that they should not be broadcast; in this matter, as in 
so many more, “Others abide our question, thou art free.” But 
it might be better for producers not to rely too confidently upon 
the previous knowledge of listeners when they are dealing with 
Shakespeare; some concessions might be made for the benefit of 
those with bad memories or imperfect education. Of the perform- 
ance of Twelfth Night all that remains to be said is that it was 
distinguished by Peggy Ashcroft’s tender and vital Viola and Leslie 
French’s delightful Feste. 


* * * * 


After his recent excursions into the literature of ancient Greece, 
Louis MacNeice has turned his attention to the other end of 
Europe. The result was produced for ous entertainment and edifi- 
cation in the Third Programme on two evenings last week—a 
dramatised version of The Saga of Burnt Nijal in two parts called 
The Death of Gunnar and The Burning of Nijal. Personally, I 
found little but anthropological interest in these stark narratives of 
bloodshed and slaughter among the semi-barbaric Icelanders of 2 
thousand years ago. It seems to me that Mr. MacNeice’s undoubted 
gifts would be better employed on more worthwhile material. 
Production and performance were competent and steaightforward, 
and there was a fascinating new sound-effect—the twang of Gunnar’s 
bow-string as he fought his last fight against the forces of primitive 


law and order. 
* + * * 


Among the ten or a dozen talks which I heard during the week, 
one was outstanding—that by Paul Bloomfield on The Pleasures 
of Genealogy. His theme—the descendants of Sir George Villiers, 
who died in 1606, and the various and eminent services they have 
rendered to the nation—was not very promising. But his light 
touch and easy, intimate style made an admirably interesting and 
engaging talk. It had, indeed, something of the quality of the 
light, discursive essay which is a distinctive element in our literature. 
This is a vein which the Talks Department might profitably 
develop. L. C. Lioyp. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE FUTURE OF KOREA 


§ir,—Korea, jutting out southward from Manchuria into the sea, is a 
nation of 30,000,009 homogeneous people. With an independent national 
history of forty-two centuries, Korea has made many conspicuous contri- 
butions to the civilisation of mankind. For example, the world’s first 
movable metal printing types were invented in Korea in 1403, fifty years 
before Gutenberg introduced printing in Europe. The oldest existing 
astronomical observatory in the world stands in Korea. The Koreans 
invented the world’s first iron-plated ships, with which they annihilated 
a great Japanese armada under Shogun Hideyoshi in 1596—three cen- 
turies before ironclads appeared in the West. The Korean alphabet is 
one of the most complete phonetic systems of all and Korea has the 
highest rate of literacy on the continent of Asia. 

During the last four decades Korea has fought vcliantly against Japanese 
aggression. In 1943 Great Britain, in conference with other Allied Powers 
at Cairo, pledged freedom and independence to Korea and reaffirmed it 
at Potsdam in 1945. After V-J Day, however, Korea was suddenly 
divided into two halves: north of the 38th parallel being occupied by 
the Russians, and the south of it by the Americans. The purpose of the 
eccupaticn was to disarm the Japanese. Nineteen months have since 
passed, yet the country is still under the divergent rules of two foreign 
armies with an “iron wall” over which nothing can pass. Because of 
this long, unnatural division with consequent paralysis of national 
economy, thespeople have become resentful and desperate. This situation 
is fraught with danger, and well may jeopardise the peace of the Far East. 
It must be solved now. 

The solution is a simple one. The Russians and the Americans should 
withdraw their troops simultaneously at once, instead of each waiting for 
the other to move first. Then the Koreans can establish their own 
Government in a free national election and take their place in the U.N.O. 
A peace-loving nation, Korea will prove an ideal balance-wheel between 
the different ideologies in the Orient. It is in this process that Korea 
asks Great Britain to take counsel with her Allies and help settle this 
angerous situation before it is too late. The British-Korean Treaty of 
1883 assures mutual aid in difficulties, and pledges lasting friendship and 
trade reciprocity. Korea, the thirteenth largest nation on earth in. popu- 
lation, is one of the finest markets in the world, and has great resources 
with which she can more than balance her imports as soon as she becomes 
free and independent.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, B. C. Lims. 

The Korean Mission, Savoy Hotel, London. 


THE NURSING CRISIS 


Sir,—Dr. Somerville Hastings has diagnosed most of the symptoms 


of the nursing crisis but not all. Talking over our training days with 
a former matron of a large hospital, we agreed that the root problems 
are not salaries or even more free time. The big difficulties during the 
first year of a nurse’s work, and perhaps throughout the training, are 
her tired feet, the wherewithal for her holiday-time, and lastly the shocks 
and surprises that come in the hospital ward. Suggestions have been 
made that the nursing profession could be treated as the nursing service, 
and the women, as in the other services, be supplied with a quota of 
shoes and stockings, or as in the Navy by chits, and the mending of the 
shoes done at reduced prices, preferably by hand sewing, so that the 
shoes would remain easy and flexible. In the same way, in lieu of pay, 
two or more annual railway vouchers for long or short leave, and oh! if 
it were possible, liberty bus-tickets so that somewhere could be reached 
without “footing it.’ Perhaps the heaviest wastage of those who start 
their training, and do not finish is due to tired feet and ensuing ill-health, 
but a nurse needs encouragement. 

During my four years’ general training, I had no idea of any report 
given by a sister to the matron to be entered in my blue book. That 
book after thirty years must have disappeared, but why shoula I not 
have known where I had failed or succeeded? One nurse may do 
splendidly in a medical ward and be flustered in the theatre ; she may 
delight in the children’s ward and dislike working in the out-patients’ 
department. Dr. Somerville Hastings says there must be direct contact 
between all nurses and the governing body, and why not, as a matter 
of routine, should she not be included in a nursing staff meeting, as a 
head mistress invites her staff to discuss school problems and manage- 
ment? The doctor thinks: “Everyone is agreed that the ward of a 
hospital is not a suitable place for a young girl”; but far sadder things 
are seen in some homes. We believe that the fresh, light-hearted, cheerful 
gicl in a ward is appreciated by the patients if she is given routine jobs 
with no nursing responsibility. This brings the last suggestion. It is 
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that a girl on leaving school—having reached or passed the School Leaving 
Certificate—could enter hospital as a kitchen probationer, receiving a 
certificate at the end of a year. If she likes she can enter the Preliminary 
Training School at the end of this year, when her work will come more 
easily to her, or she can leave hospital. During this year it would be 
best if she lived, fed and played as other nurses, so that she would have 
the status of an honourable profession, and not be free to leave at a 
week’s notice as a ward-maid may do. Change of ward could be constant, 
so that she would become familiar with the running of six, eight or 
even more wards in the time, 

Some time ago I was in touch with a home where the father was 
dying with malignant trouble in the jaw. His twenty-three-year-old 
daughter cared for him and her younger brothers. [I commented on her 
capability, and her proud father told how she had nursed her mother 
with cancer until two years ago, but he said she’d “learnt how when 
she took her nursing badge in the Girl Guides.” Nursing comes into 
the life of every woman, at some time or other, but so many potential 
nurses are frightened away by fear of the unknown. If the “ two-tier” 
system of training is not accepted, we shall of necessity have to fall 
back on Mrs. Gamps and be glad of their stepping in, if not of their 
angelic ways.—Yours faithfully, EpitH LAVINGTON-HarT. 

Tregmay, Nutbourne Road, Worthing. 


S1r,—I was very interested in your article The Nursing Crisis, by Dr 
Somerville Hastings, M.P., especially the paragraph on the recruitment 
of women with any nursing training for part-time work in hospitals. I 
wonder what scale of remuneration is being offered. I am a S.E.A.N.; 
I have worked 34 years as a part-time nurse in a hospital. Now I do 
sixteen hours a week, and for that time I receive the princely sum of 
£30 per annum—i.e., roughly 11s. 6d. per week, or between 8d. and 9d. 
per hcur. I presume my work is classed as skilled work, as a patient’s life 
is often entrusted to one’s care, yet an unskilled woman who comes to 
wield a mop and bucket will receive 2s. 6d. per hour—that would be 
£2 for a sixteen-hour week. Can they ever hepe to overceme the nursing 
shortage whilst salaries and conditions are so totally inadequate to what 
is demanded frem the nurse?—Yours truly, E. MARGARET JONES. 
135 St. Annes Road East, Lytham-St. Annes. 


MAGISTERIAL REFORM 


Sir,—As Janus says, it would, indeed, be most regrettable if persons 
over sixty were to be ineligible for the Bench. Under such a rule school- 
masters, bank managers and Civil Servants of the higher grades would 
be excluded from acting as J.P.s—men who, by reason of their education 
and training, should make the best type of magistrate. No complaints 
are ever made about our County Courts. Our High Courts are the envy 
of the world. But so widspread was the dissatisfaction with our magis- 
terial system that the Government has appointed a Royal Commission to 
deal with the matter 

The following reforms are urgently necessary: 1. The Bench should 
be completely divorced from politics. A seat on the Bench should no 
longer be regarded as a fitting reward for political services. 2. The 
ex-officio magistrate should disappear. When a certain type of man, 
because he has been elected mayor, ipso facto becomes chairman of a 
Bench, the prestige of that Bench is immediately lowered and public 
confidence in it is weakened. 3. All Benches sheuld be presided over 
by peripatetic stipendiary magistrates with circuits comparable to those 
of County Court Judges. A single instance wil! suffice to show how 
desirable this reform is. A short time ago a man was brought before us 
on two charges of feeding flour to cattle and was fined £25 for each 
offence. In the north of the county, where Benches are composed chiefly 
of farmers who were doing the same thing themselves, defendants were 
fined £1 for precisely the same offence! It is clear that such glaring 
discrepancies in fines could not have occurred if the Benches had been 
presided over by the same stipendiary magistrate. Justice vitally affects 
every man, woman and child in the country, and too high a price cannot 
be paid for it—Yours faithfully, J. Howarp Pricer 

“ Trevine,” Southcliff Gardens, Tenby. 


THE TOURIST IN BRITAIN 


S1r,—Professor Brogan’s injunction to begin a national wash-and-brush-up 
in preparation for the tourist season this summer is both entertaining and 
timely ; for one can imagine that the policy file on Clean Handtowels for 
the Edinburgh Festival has already been some weeks on its way round 
the less torpid Government departments. But Iet’s face it. For various 
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reasons we are not, and never have been, hospitable to the casual, 
uninvited, unintroduced tourist. The foreigners we like are those in our 
own mould; foreigners robust enough to penetrate or ignore our 
awkwardness with strangers; foreigners with cast-iron good manners, 
whatever is in their purses; foreigners who know instinctively, or by 
experience, that in England railway inspectors often do pick their noses 
unhelpfully while you have to ask a private citizen if you want to be 
certain of finding your train ; foreigners who, in spite of every reason 
not to, return and return again, and often settle here—to the profit, we 
think, of both parties. To lay ourselves out now to cater for casual 
tourists is like an old society lady of great character and beauty, 
conscious of fading charms, who uses too much (utility) lipstick to try 
to attract a rich dancing partner. It is not a dignified réle. Nor is it a 
practical use for such surplus national energies and finances as we have, 
which need to be applied with a much broader view to making Great 
Britain a better country for the British to live in, not a better country 
for the Lebanese to visit. I personally believe the second depends entirely 
on the first. 

Perhaps this is the occasion to nail another widely prevalent error. 
One so often hears that this speech in Parliament should not have been 
made, or that picture should never have appeared in a newspaper because 
of “the deplorable effect on public opinion abroad.” It is not so. We 
are a small country which has always made its way in the world by the 
character and personality of individual British men and women (and not, 
incidentally, by British Councils), and this growing self-consciousness, 
this growing faith in selling ourselves, this growing fondness for parading 
before the rest of the world with a smirk and a “ How am I doing ?” 
js a new thing for us in history, and a bad thing. The reason for 
repepering the inside of L.N.E.R. dining-cars is not because rich Swedes 
like it, but because we English like it; our self-respect demands it, and 
it has not been done before because self-respect, like everything else, 
takes time to recover from a six-year war. You could indeed argue 
that it is positively dangerous to bring in tourists this year while our 
austerity is still so austere, and our tempers so frayed. Wouldn’t it be 
safer to let us lie fallow a little longer?—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

MERVYN HORDER. 


Gerald Duckworth and Co., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 2. 





Sir.—Professor Brogan’s admirable article points to one side of the 
question only: encouragement of the wealthy tourist for the hard currency 
which he will bring. Foreign travel should nowadays be regarded not 
as a luxury, but as a prime necessity to true international understanding. 
Thus, while providing facilities for all classes of tourist, I suggest that 
we should, as a long-term policy, above all encourage the envoys of 
culture and learning—artists, professors and especially students—to visit 
us. Such people are notoriously impecunious, and will not individually 
bring large currency receipts. Yet the mind of a nation is largely 
formed by its intellectual leaders, and their frequent visits abroad will 
very substantially increase national wealth by promoting a closer inter- 
national understanding and a greater security. If, because of our present 
finances, we can now encourage only the wealthy tourist to visit these 
islands, let us at least recognise that the necessity is a regrettatv: and 
@ temporary one.—-Yours faithfully, OLIver H. Lawn. 
40 Pembridge Villas, Notting Hill, W. 11. 
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UPROOTED HUMANITY 


Sir,—Mr. Tracy Philipps is right: the Jewish race is not easily absorbed 
by any other nationality, and the Brazilians, by birth, culture and 
religion, are not likely to be more successful in this direction than other 
nations. This was not, however, my proposal. It was that U.N.O, 
should acquire from Brazil the necessary land in which to set up a 
separate Jewish State, which would be self-governing except for inter. 
national issues. Here the Jews could live their own lives, and work out 
their own destiny. Brazil has an area of 3,300,000 square miles, with a 
population of 13 (mostly nomadic) to the square mile, as against 720 for 
the U.K. It is virtually undeveloped; it is irrigated by some of the 
world’s greatest rivers; amd has an amazing fecundity. Its natural 
resources are capable—if properly developed—of providing for a popula- 
tion of at least 200,000,000. Its tropical and sub-tropical climate js 
suitable for a Jewish population, and its agricultural and industrial 
resources are virtually untapped. Admittedly, it has great areas of arid 
land, but much of this could be cultivated with proper irrigation. It js 
certainly one of the future great centres of the world. No country 
offers greater financial attractions if a long view is taken of investment, 
and land could be purchased at a low price. It would, therefore, appear 
to offer a solution of the Jewish problem. The Brazilians are a tolerant 
race politically and religiously, and there need be no conflict between their 
own and Jewish ideals. 

Mr. Tracy Philipps’ alternative of settling dispossessed Jews in Great 
Britain is not practical. We need labour here for the development of coal 
mining, agriculture and skilled craftsmanship, in none of which have 
the Jews shown themselves adept. It is in a new country, and freed 
from the restrictions of an old civilisation, that their special gifts are most 
likely to prove successful—I am, yours faithfully, AnGuUs Watson, 

Whitewell, Adderstone Crescent, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


PARASITES AND POOLS 


Sir,—Your editorial note with this heading wisely emphasises the scandal 
revealed in the Report of the Churches’ Committee on Gambling. We 
are, as a country, failing to exert our utmost productive effort while 
several hundred thousand people are employed in the professional organi- 
sation of gambling. Only those blind to the true interests of the country 
can doubt that something ought to be done, and that on the most 
effective lines possible. This being so, it is difficult to accept the con- 
clusion of your note that the immediate hope lies only in some voluntary 
agreement. Surely the Government are put in a very undignified and 
ineffective position when they have to plead with a parasitic and harmful 
organisation like the pool promoters to make concessions towards increas- 
ing production. Is there any justifiable reason why direct action should 
not be taken? 

It is proposed to amend the Betting and Lotteries Act (1934) so as to 
reduce dog-racing to Saturdays only. Then why not other amendments 
of a more drastic kind, calculated to reduce the number of dog-tracks 
and limit the hours of operation? By an amendment of the same Act 
football pools could be either entirely suspended or radically limited. 
The Home Secretary pleads for the maintenance of -horse-racing in the 
supposed interests of horse-breeding and foreign tourists. Actually only 
a limited number of horse-races have any value at all for horse-breeding 
and there is no reason why the Government should not limit horse-racing 
to these particular races and confine them to Saturdays. It is not less 
true today than during the war that our very existence is at stake, and 
we cannot afford to tolerate parasites.—Yours “faithfully, 

E. BENSON PERKINS 
(Chairman, The Churches’ Committee on Gambling). 
215 Abbey House, S.W.1 


LUXURY IMPORTS 


Sir,—If we are to understand Sir Stafford Cripps aright, it is not the 
policy or intention of the Government to control the importation of 
either films or tobacco. We have already spent £275,000,000 of the 
American loan, and it is now time our imports of these two commodities 
from dollar sources was limited if we are to obtain maximum supplies 
of urgent industrial goods and food, while continuing to import these 
two necessary articles from the Empire. I am the last person to suggest 
that the relaxation of our people should be taken away from them in these 
difficult times, but I think a happy medium could be struck by limiting 
the number of full-length American films allowed to be exhibited at each 
session to one. Two films could still be shown by including one British 
film in the programme, or an additional number of sessions could be 
held each day in order to maintain revenue. This scheme would have 
the added advantage of encouraging British film-production and notably 
our excellent documentaries.—Yours faithfully, Juttan HOt 

Engo, Riversdale Road, Liverpool, 19. 
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PAYMENT BY RESULTS 


Sin,—What is not generally apparent in current articles and corre~ 
spondence, and is ignored by the T.U.C., is the fact that some years ago 
Stalin and his Comintern found it was time to encourage the more 
efficient and energetic workers by introducting piece-work wherever 
practicable. , No employer of the white-collar brigade would allow 
himself to be denied the right to differentiate uie remuneration payable 
to his clerical staff. Equally the man who is capable and prepared to 
lay several hundred more bricks per diem than the Trade Union minimum 
during the same working hours should receive a greater return for his 
labour. At present the T.U.C. is the skid on the wheel: possibly some 
employers may be included.—Yours faithfully, E. O. W. OLDHAM. 
“ Alabama,” Chorleywood, Herts, 


THE HIGH COST OF POSTAGE 


Sirn—Mr. D. Groyther Moore does well in calling attention to the 
profiteering of the Post Office which, in spite of a surplus of £36,000,000 
in 1945-46, still charges 24d. for delivering a letter although it has reduced 
the service it renders. What howls of execration would issue from Labour 
lips if any private firm were guilty of raising its prices to that extent and 
at the same time giving less value for money. Formerly, letters were 
delivered three times on Saturdays and once, in some areas, on Sunday 
morning. Now, in effect, there is only one delivery on Saturday, the 
first, for the alleged second delivery round about noon is chiefly of 
circulars and penny postage which ought to have been delivered with 
the earlier mail. At one time the public were allowed to call at the 
Post Office on Saturday evening to enquire for any letters that might have 
arrived since the morning, a concession that was made in as graceless a 
manner as possible, but even that concession has been changed for the 
worse ; and the public, who employ the Post Office officials, are compelled 
to pay a “search” fee of threepence before they can receive their 
correspondence. I can, perhaps, best illustrate the profiteering in the 
Post Office by setting out the cost of paying, by post, a bill of £2 or more: 
Formerly Today 

1d. 

2d. 

24d. 

2d. 

1d. 

84d. 

OHN ERVINE. 


Postage on bill 
Stamp on cheque 
Postage of cheque 
Receipt stamp 
Postage on receipt 


TE Schiteanias 
—Yours faithfully, 
Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon. 


WHITE MAN AMONG BLACKS 


Sirn—On March 7th you published a letter from Stanley G. Evans 
about the prosecution of the Rev. Michael Scott for taking up residence 
in a native village without the required permission. As the case is 
sub judice I may not enter into a discussion of its merits. I am, however, 
concerned about the insinuation in the letter that the case against the 
Rev. M. Scott was postponed because he was needed to help with an 
outbreak of smallpox in the native village concerned. I have since been 
informed by my Government that the outbreak of smallpox actually 
occurred about a month before the case against the Rev. M. Scott was 
started. The case has since been postponed to enable the Crown to 
produce evidence that the native village falls within an urban area, as 
this fact is not admitted by the defence. The postponement has nothing 
whatsoever to do with the outbreak of smalJpox.—Yours faithfully, 
E. K. SCALLAN, 
Acting High Commissioner. 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2. 


A PARCEL OF BOOKS 


Sir,—I find it difficult to decide what books to put into a parcel that I 
am sending to a German friend now head of the English Faculty in a 


university in the American zone. I would welcome suggestions for a list 
of eight or ten English books published since 1938.—Your obedient 
servant, M. P. Buxton. 


Grit House, Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 


SNORE-LIKE SOUNDS 


Sir—Did Mr. Harold Nicolson really mean to suggest that the Economic 

Survey and the Battle for Output were “ two most stertorous warnings ” ? 

One might well agree that they indicate “ the stertorous, unquiet slumber 

of sick life,’ but one also suspects that Mr. Nicolson may have meant 

stentorian.—Yours truly, Peter R. BELL. 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


It is generally thought and said among country people that a late spring 
is desirable. Im some regards it is. The hybridisers of apples, for 
example, have been concentrating on the creation of varieties that flower 
late and so are less obnoxious to frost. Considerable success in this 
direction has been attained, I believe, at East Malling, that most success- 
fully ingenious research station ; and among the late-developers is, I am 
told, a new variety of Cox, not yet on the market. Those whose gardens 
are in “frost pockets,” where there is insufficient “air drainage,” are 
advised to grow only the late-flowering varieties. Late springs may defeat 
May frosts ; but the drawbacks are many. All work in farm and garden 
is behindhand, and it is a growing habit of farmers to sow earlier and 
earlier, especially barleys, and of gardeners to trust peas and onions as 
well as broad beans to the February soil. This year much more than 
a month’s arrears have to be made up, for the ground will be cold as 
well as colloidal for a long tin:e to come. 


Catastrophe of the Bee 


During one of the brief spells of sudden warmth in the midst of the 
long frost, the bees, whose hives were in a suntrap, came out in numbers 
and died from the change that followed ; but within a short space no 
trace of the catastrophe was left. Every bee was devoured by the tits. 
It is probably this not infrequent presence of dead bees on the alighting 
board that has taught the tits the diabolic device of tapping the boards 
of the hive in order to induce guardian bees to emerge. Sudden spells 
of warmth are the great danger of most hibernators; but apart from 
these it is, I think, the general experience that cold winters are more 
favourable to most lurking insects than warm. The sleep is deeper, and 
the temptation to come out prematurely is less. What a rush there will 
be, when our spring tyranny is overpast, of bud and flower as well 
as insect! 


Kiwi Redux 

It is, I believe, a surprise to many New Zealanders, as to most of 
us in their Antipodes, to know that the kiwi, which has become a sort 
of national symbol, is not extinct nor now likely to become extinct. It 
has been successfully bred, after considerable search for a prolific pair; 
in the Game Farm of the Acclimatisation Society at Hawkes Bay. The 
bird, which is virtually wingless, is only less curious and interesting than 
the Australian platypus. After several years, in which the eggs failed 
to hatch, the eggs began to increase in size till they reached 1 Ib. in 
weight, and from two of these chicks were hatched, of which one survives, 
flourishes and has been much photographed. The bird is a very slow 
developer—certainly does not reach maturity under four years—and the 
incubation period is ten or eleven weeks. It is thought that its expecta 
tion of life is about 25 years. Among several rather surprising discoveries 
is the fact that the whole of the laborious task of incubation, whicls 
(since there is an interval in the laying of the eggs) may last a good 
twelve weeks, is undertaken by the cock bird, as with our “ goat-sucker." 


The Age of Trees 


An ingenious arboriculturist in Surrey has been arriving at certain 
conclusions which should interest the “ Men of the Trees,” who are 
reviving their summer meeting (at Cheltenham). He has been studying 
yews, the most Jong-lived of our trees. One tree, 850 years old, measures 
21 feet in girth. Another, 150 years old, when yews are thought to reach 
their full height, has a girth of four feet. From this it is deduced that 
a yew growing in normally fertile soil confesses its age by its waist 
measurement. You allow four feet for the first 150 years and then 
two feet six inches for each ensuing century. Someone should make a 
similar graph for other species. Though soil and clime would make 
wide differences, some sort of average could be reached. 


In My Garden 

Since some doubts are felt by gardeners as to the hardiness of that 
most lovely shrub the camellia, I make no apology for giving further 
details from a successful cultivator. The variety (or species?) Saluensis 
has only six petals, which combine more agreeably than in the tighter 
and more vulnerable flowers of other sorts. It rather resembles apple 
blossom. It does not like lime. On an E.S.E. wall, three winters have 
not damaged it, though at one time there were 19 degrees of frost. It 
is not one of the many shrub victims (which include the evergreen types 
of ceanothus) of this year’s tyranny. The saddest looking bush in 
my garden is a Viburnum Rhytidophyllum. W. Beacn THOMAS. 
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of Hitler. By H. R. Trevor-Roper. 
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ONCE again a plain story of what actually happened outrages all the 
canons and conventions of fiction. Not even the astrologers, 
gaudiest of modern augurs, would have dared to prophesy the 
circumstances which in fact surrounded Hitler’s death. Had Hitler’s 
last-minute marriage to Eva Braun and the ritual burying of their 
bodies occurred in a Hollywood film, they would have been laughed 
off the screen. But, no, it happened: so we read on with mouths 
agape and eyes popping. 

In September, 1945, Mr. Trevor-Roper, then an Intelligence Officer 
in the British Army, was instructed to carry out an official enquiry 
into the events leading up to Hitler’s death. For an historian this 
was a unique opportunity, and Mr. Trevor-Roper has made the 
most of it. No more than five months had elapsed since the events 
which he was investigating, and he had therefore at his disposal 
the first-hand evidence of eye-witnesses, together with a mass of 
documentary material. It is from the material which he collected 
during this investigation that Mr. Trevor-Roper has now constructed 
his book. Here is a best seller, if ever there was one. Mr. Trevor- 
Roper’s ability in combining the many scraps of evidence into a 
continuous account is matched by the skill and lucidity with which 
he tells his story. And of all the stories ever told this must surely 
rank as one of the strangest and most fascinating. 

It was on April 22nd that Hitler decided to stay in Berlin, 
whatever happened. From then until the afternoon of April 3oth, 
when he committed suicide, Hitler remained in the underground 
bunker in the garden of the Chancellery. Among his companions 
were Goebbels, Bormann and Eva Braun, whom he married on 
the day before his death. Mr. Trevor-Roper gives a brilliant 
picture of the nightmarish quality of these last days, with this 
handful of people shut up within the four walls of their shelter 
while the battle for Berlin raged ory a few streets away. Never 
perhaps was the magnetic domination of Hitler more absolute, 
and none who came into contact with the tiny, closed world of the 
bunker was exempt from the emotional compulsion of the Fiihrer’s 
moods. Only after Hitler’s death was the tension relaxed in a 
universal reaction of relief and cigarettes lighted for the first time 
in the bunker. 

While the Allied armies pushed on to their inevitable victory 
the bunker became the focus of an unreal struggle for power .n 
which the prize contended for was the succession to an empire 
already destroyed. Mr. Trevor-Roper picks his way through this 
maze of Byzantine intrigue, drawing together the untidy threads 
of the July 1944 Conspiracy, of Goering’s disgrace, of the Doenitz 
episode at Flensburg, and of Himmler’s negotiations with Count 
Bernadotte. Himmler’s is perhaps the most arresting portrait in 
the book, arresting for its very insignificance. Mr. Trevor-Roper is 
one of the few writers who has been able to make the Nazi leaders 
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live on the printed page. Only when he comes to Hitler does he 
show uncertainty, wisely leaving that sketch unfinished, content to 
underline the hold which Hitler maintained over his court until 
the end. 

It is essentially as a Byzantine court whose corruption and 
decadence would have drawn the appreciation of Gibbon that 
Mr. Trevor-Roper sees the Nazi régime. This is overdrawn, 
especially inf the opening part of the book. For, in the days of its 
power, when the Party’s alliance with the German army and German 
industry was still intact, the Nazi régime was certainly something 
more than that, and in the first two chapters Mr. Trevor-Roper 
is inclined to make too much of quacks like Morell and to forget 
the ability which such men as Speer had put at Hitler’s disposal, 
The judgement that the Nazi State was not totalitarian and that its 
leading politicians formed not a government but a court which was 
negligible in its power of ruling is far too sweeping and insecurely- 
founded if it is applied to more than the last few months of the 
régime’s decline. Mr. Trevor-Ropec himself points out in his 
epilogue that, in reading of the last days of Hitker’s empire, we must 
remember that they were the last days and were different from, even 
if implicit in, the first. 

Linked with this is a feeling that Mr. Trevor-Roper, while he 
has made the most of the interest of his story, has made less than 
he might of its authenticity. The documentation of his book, which 
is relegated to four and a half pages of an appendix and a few 
scattered footnotes, is insufficient to satisfy a oritical curiosity. 
A fuller discussion of the sources at the end of each chapter would 
have met this criticism, without holding up the flow of the narrative. 
The lack of this fuller discussion does not weaken the reader’s 
faith in the acouracy of the narrative, but it raises the question 
how far Mr. Trevoe-Roper’s general view of the Nazi régime has 
been coloured by being seen through the eyes of one or two men, and 
notably through Speer’s. 

These are, however, ungrateful criticisms of a book which, after 
all, does not set out to tell the whole history of the Nazi régime, 
but which provides a brilliant and penetrating study of a dictator- 
ship in dissolution. To this Mr. Trevor-Roper has added in his 
epilogue twenty pages on Germany and the Nazi régime which 
admirably round off the book and which, in the present state of 
muddled thinking on German history, deserve to be very widely 


read. ALAN BULLOCK. 
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Henry Vaughan : A Life and Interpretation. 
(Oxford University Press. 15s.) 


By F. E. Hutchinson 


IN most men’s minds the name of Henry Vaughan is associated 
with a few memorable poems, and even more, with a few vivid 
images and phrases in those poems. A white celestial thought ; bright 
shootes of everlastingnesse ; great ring of pure and endless light; 
these images seem to give us an extraordinary perception of eternities 
before and after death. Vaughan belongs to the restricted circle of 
poets who have succeeded in giving precise and beautiful expression 
to the least precise of literary material, I mean to the atmosphere 
of thought itself and thought at its most abstract ; at rare moments 
he recreates in us the thinking mind face to face with eternity. In 
contrast to his fellow Metaphysicals, he is memorable for expressing 
not the emotional and personal ecstasy of religion but the colour and 
atmosphere of a religious mind at momertts of intense vision. 

For the lover of poetry the kind of pleasure Vaughan’s poetry 
gives is so rare that it suggests a problem, which in Vaughan’s 
case takes the form of asking why and how he rose to moments 
of great mastery while the main body of his work is faulty and un- 
distinguished ; his poetry, as opposed to his verse, is almost all con- 
tained within the pages of Silex Scintillans. There is the further 
and more general problem of how and why specifically religious 
poetry hike Vaughan’s (his object in Silex Scintillans he tells us 
is to write A True Hymn) is capable of giving pleasure even 
minds which can give no credence or even “a willing suspension of 
disbelief” to what Vaughan thought. We may reasonably expect that 
Vaughan’s own life and experience might throw some light on the 
first at least of these problems ; and the answer to the first might J 
give some clue to the second. But until now most of the evidence 
has been lacking or untrustworthy ; what we knew about Vaughan 
did not amount to much more than the little Vaughan and his brother 
have told us. We know that Vaughan was born in Breconshire, that 
English was not his native language ; he studied at Oxford but did 
not take a degree and his later study of law in London was inter- 
rupted by the Civil War. He was a student of medicine, and 
practised successfully as a doctor ; his brother, a greater man than 
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he in his time, studied the alchemists and wrote on occult philo- 
sophy. He was interested in Welsh poetry, and discussed it with 
native bards. The malicious Wood said he was “esteemed by 
Scholars an ingenious Person, but proud and humorous” ; it might 
be said of almost any Welshman. 

Dr. Hutchinson has now supplied much of the knowledge that we 
lacked. His new book tells us all that can be known or is ever likely 
to be known about Vaughan; and while its scholarship is exact, 
rigorous and thorough it is written with such unscholarly modesty 
und charm that even the unlearned may read it with pleasure. And 
even though we cannot quite say that it gives us the living picture 
we should wish of this poet who left no portrait, yet it does give 
flesh and blood to the bare facts of his life; it will remain the 
final authority on Vaughan. We may perhaps mention four points 
in which Dr. Hutchinson comes immensely to our help in under- 
standing Vaughan. He shows us that for Vaughan the Civil War 
was not merely an interruption of his studies but a profound shock 
to his political conscience, and may well have predisposed him to a 
withdrawal from the world and to religious conversion. He shows 
us also that Vaughan’s conversion affected his whole being—if one 
wished to be irreverent one might say that it did more than make 
him a Christian ; it made him a poet. For undoubtedly it was this 
event which accounts for Silex Scintillans. If Dr. Hutchinson 
traces the sources of Vaughan’s greatness he also gives us a clue to 
his imperfections ; as he points out, many of them came from an 
imperfect grasp of English usage. Most useful of all, Dr. Hutchinson 
traces some of Vaughan’s most superb effects, which are also some- 
times his obscurities, to his study under his brother’s influence of 
the hermetical philosophers ; only he refined and purified their dross 
into far finer gold than they ever achieved. Lastly, as Dr. Hutchinson 
emphasises in several places, his writing is continuously affected by 
the influence of the beautiful country of the Usk and the Brecon 
Beacons in which he spent all but a few years of his long life ; only 
“Nature, whose pupil I was” served him as much as a contrast 
as a correspondence with the other world of light to which he really 
belonged, “a country far beyond the stars ” from which he was happy 
to be able to draw the strength both of his mystical belief and his 
poetic inspiration. This was the world of his white thoughts, which 
Dr. Hutchinson so happily equates with the white place of the Welsh 
Gwynfyd, Paradise. 

I should add that because of his researches into local history, and 
especially for his account of the effects of the Civil War in Wales, 
Dr. Hutchinson’s book will be as welcome to lovers and historians 
of Wales as to lovers of poetry ; as a lover of both and as a Welsh- 
man I feel I should express my gratitude to him. 

Goronwy REES. 
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tion and preliminary considerations, and no one will be disposed tp 
say that these pages are the Jeast interesting and important of the 
book. Furthermore, he is concerned not only with the facts but also 
with the reasons that issued in them ; and that, too, adds to the 
importance of the book, Finally, it is worth noting that a little More 
than half of the whole deals with the battle of Normandy, a sug- 
gestive indication of the perspective in which the Field-Marshal sees 
the battle. 

The publisher’s note states that this is the “ personal account” of 
the conduct of the campaign. But it can safely be said that never 
has a personal account been written so impersonally. If it had been 
written in the third person the tone would be perfectly appropriate: 
and as the story unfolds, without affectation or undue emphasis, the 
careful reader will feel that it is almost impossible that anyone should 
take exception to its allocation of values. The Field-Marshal’s very 
rare words of praise, limited almost entirely to the fighting qualities of 
the American troops in the Ardennes battle, and the skill and dash of 
their armies (in their operations, west of, and across, the Rhine) have 
no trace of patronage ; and when he notes his anxiety about the delay 
in their break-out into Brittany and towards the Loire his words 
wear no suspicion of blame. His account shows no consciousness of 
the need of justification ; and his attitude will be approved. 

Some of his suggestions and some of his emphasis will certainly be 
criticised. The strategy of the single thrust in the north, for instance 
seems much more reasonable as he expounds it, without persuading, 
even on purely military grounds, everyone to accept it as more than 
a gamble. When one notes how weather and misfortune wrecked 
the Arnhem attempt to establish a bridgehead across the Lower Rhine 
one wonders how the much more ambitious project would have fared 
against the mischances that are inevitable in warfare. In the end the 
doubt remains whether either operation would have done more than 
secure a bridgehead to be held at ruinous cost. Politically, it can 
scarcely be doubted that no American general would have dared to 
immobilise the great American armies while the British Commander 
indulged in what still wears the air of a gamble. 

Perhaps it need not be said that this book is hard reading. Withou 
the lavish supply of maps—it is surely unique in the number and 
perfection of them—it would be well-nigh. unintelligble. But it is to 
be regretted that the Field-Marshal is so wedded to the use of the 
word “appreciate.” It appears in the form of “appreciate,” 
“ appreciation ” and once even as “ mis-appreciate.” On one occasion 
the ordinary reader may be completely misled as to its meaning. 
This sort of lapse can scarcely be excused by the suggestion that he 
is using the word in a military sense, since there will be ten non- 
military readers for one soldier and the ordinary English usage would 
have served for both. Similarly, the word “ exact ” is misused ; and 
no plea of justification is possible in this case. But literary ability 
and generalship appear to vary inversely ; and it has to be recognised 
that, as a source-book, this work is unique. It may inhumanly keep 
to the divisional level, so that the epic stand at the Arnhem end of 
the Rhine bridge is barely noticed. It is nevertheless, within its limits, 
invaluable. In that respect it is worthy of one who was the most 
consistently successful field-commander in the war. 

STRATEGICUS. 


Fine Profusion 
The Hunters and the Hunted. By Sacheverell Sitwell. (Macmillan. 15s.) 


Tuts book is an outpouring of imagery, fantasy and strange and scat- 
tered learning. It has no subject ; it is @ very elaborated expression 
of the author’s enjoyment of the splendid and the fantastic in aft 
and animals. Byzantine mosaics, Picasso, Mozart, Venice, Hoffmang, 
Samuel Palmer, falcons, birds of paradise, huntsmen, hounds and 
many other things and persons, all tumble in front of the reader in 
a fine profusion. Thére are invocations, speculations and imaginary 
scenes ; fact and fantasy are intertwined. Reading this book for 
the first time is like stumbling about in an overcrowded curiosity- 
shop, which is full to overflowing of masterpieces and bric-a-bm 
collected from all over the world. The intensely individual tast 
and enthusiasm of the collector is obvious, but one needs more spact 
in which to pause and discriminate ; one is given no time to considet 
one glittering object. before another is brought for one’s attention 
The result is satiety and weariness. There is too much glitter and 
profusion ; “too much” must be the exclametion of almost evefy 
reader before he reaches the 313th and last page. 

Mr. Sitwell is a weiter of very evident originality, but the elements 
of his originality are not easily defined. He is an entirely subjective 
writer, who unusually finds material for the satisfaction of his 
imagination in the history of art; the results are sometimes ve) 
odd, and may be outrageous to the serious and objective student 
In this half-world of fact and imagination everything and everyont 
becomes Sitwellian, coloured and transformed. No one will protes 
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against Sitwellian birds or Sitwellian horses ; a few doctrinaire orni- 
thologists may grumble, but most people will accept and enjoy 
these splendid creatures as a justifiable improvement on nature, so 
often uncouth. But, Sitwell-Picasso and Sitwell-Mozart are dis- 
turbing. These and other large familiar figures appear quite trans- 
formed and fantasticated in Mr. Sitwell’s writing, and rhe respectful 
are shocked. Magnasco we can allow, they say, because Mr. Sitwell 
has positively invented him for the satisfaction of his own aesthetic 
purposes ; Offenbach and even Liszt, transmuted by Mr. Sitwell’s 
imagination, are not unrecognisable, because they naturally possess 
some of the qualities which stimulate his imagination. But some- 
times in reading Mr. Sitwell one has the impression of watching a 
carnival, in which everyone is required to gesticulate wildly in 
some exotic and impossible disguise ; it is a world of puppets and 
performers, and no one is real. 

This book is “ interior drama,” written as an escape into a private 
world of feeling in the last bleak months of war. There need be 
none of those embarrassments with fact which have sometimes 
interrupted appreciation of his other books. There is an imaginary 
féte and ball’ and an imaginary Royal hunt under Louis Quinze and 
a rapturous description of Japanese screen-paintings. There we 
passages (or “ episodes”) of great brilliance and insight, which are 
not easily forgotten. But there is too much brilliance, too many 
coloured lights, so that one wants to blink and cest. It is a book 
to be read slowly and at intervals, like an anthology, not grossly, 
as I read it, from first page to last. No one can dispute its originality, 
and it is a vehement escape from everything which is grey and 
familiar. STUART HAMPSHIRE 


Exploring the Pacific 


Cook and the Opening of the Pacific. By J. A. Williamson. (English 
Universities Press. 5s.) ~sacxte 
Pacific Horizons. By Christopher Lloyd. (Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 


Tue’ Pacific Ocean covers nearly one-third of our globe; and after 
they discovered it Europeans ventured everything to find the 
rich continent, “Terra Australis,” which they believed extended 
right across its southern half. For Dr. Williamson the history of 
its exploration is bound up with the history of the maritime Euro- 
pean nations, and here his skill and lucidity in presenting men and 
movements in their historical perspective are at their best. Mr. 
Lloyd’s book, though not based upon original research, as is evident 
from his mistakes and from his frequent though unacknowledged 
reliance upon Beaglehole’s masterly Exploration of the Pacific (1934), 
is written with considerable knowledge and a pleasant discursiveness. 
He includes lively extracts from the narratives of seamen as pub- 
lished by the Hakluyt Society, character-sketches of eccentric ex- 
plorers such as Quiros and Byron, the poet’s grandfather, and many 
literary allusions. 

Those heroic pioneers, the Portuguese, were the first to reach 
the Pacific at the Moluccas in 1512. But the lucrative trade which 
rewarded them diverted them from further exploration, and it was 
under the Spanish flag that Magellan, a Portuguese, accomplished 
in 1§19-21 the greatest voyage in history and the first encirclement 
of the world. By 1645 the Dutch, having ousted the Portuguese 
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from most of the Moluccas, had discovered uninviting patches of 
Northern, Western and Southern Australia, and landed, though no 
to stay, on Tasmania and New Zealand ; but thereafter they settled 
down to exploiting their East Indian possessions and keeping other 
nations away from them. From the western shore of the Pacific, 
10,000 miles away, the Spanish sent out several expeditions after 
1527, but these were marked by quarrels and incompetence, and 
their only solid achievement was the colonisation of the Philippines 
(1565) and the establishment of a regular trade between them and 
Mexico. Like the Dutch, they had no men to spare for systematic 
exploration. 

It was the English buccaneers of 1678-95 who first tore down the 
curtain which the Spanish had dropped over their Pacific shores, 
Dr. Williamson mentions only the most notable of them, Dampier, 
while Mr. Lloyd describes them as “an irresponsible crowd of 
drunken profligates, who sailed withowt charts, by guess and by 
God.” Yet anybody who reads their numerous surviving manuscript 
journals will realise that they were expert navigators, and many of 
them well-educated men. They accomplished the task which 
Charles II had entrusted to Narborough when he sent him into the 
Pacific in 1669—to spy out the possibilities and advantages of 
English trading settlements, or even annexations, in Chili and Peru, 

With the eighteenth century began a bitter contest between the 
two most vigorous European nations, England and France, which 
was fought out in India, in North America and on all the seas, 
and inspired a long succession of rival expediticns into the Pacific 
between 1709 and 1768. Through the writings of des Brosses and 
Callander, Terra Australis had become a continent rich and fair 
beyond imagination, sought for by statesmen, economists, adventurers 
and poets. Several notable voyages and circumnavigations were 
performed ; many islands were discovered, but thousands of men 
died of scurvy and Terra Australis receded coyly ever southwards, 
By 1773 Cook had replaced it by Australia, New Zealand and the 
icy wastes of Antarctica. Even experts will find Dr. Williamson's 
analysis of Cook’s achievements and character excellent. He was a 
product of his age, the age of reason and of extraordinary technical 
advances in England, and he had the full support of the Government 
and the nation. But it was his own foresight, determination and capa- 
city for taking infinite pains which enabled him to reveal the whole of 
the Pacific Ocean. Although he had never been in that ocean before, 
his first voyage (1768-71) proved that he was far more fit for his 
task than the foremost authority on the Pacific and disappointed 
nominee of the Royal Society, Alexander Dalrymple. 

Dr. Williamson describes the consequences of Cook’s explorations. 
During much of the ninetcenth century the Americans from their 
newly established States on the Pacific coast and the English from 
Australia and New Zealand encouraged self-government in the 
various islands, and were valiantly assisted by missionaries. The 
idea was doomed to failure, partly through tribal dissensions but 
chiefly through the disrupting influence of adventurers, planters and 
traders who exploited the islanders, their lands and their products 
so unscrupulously that eventually Tahiti, Fiji, Hawaii and other 
islands pleaded to be taken under British or American rule. After 
long hesitation England and America adopted Fiji and Hawaii respec- 
tively ; and the French, who had earlier annexed New Caledonia 
and the Marquesas Islands, later took Tahiti also. How far the 
peoples of Europe and their descendants in America and Australasia 
can establish non-military, white colonies in the great new world 
which they now control is a question of great import for the future. 

EDWARD Lynam. 






















































Hunteriana 
John and William Hunter. By Jane M. Oppenheimer. 


25s.) 
JoHN HUNTER’sS influence on surgery, as we know it today, has 
perhaps been more profound than that of any man save Lister. Bu! 
it is not so easy to explain to a non-medical public. His name is no 
associated with any single discovery as outstanding, for example, 3! 
Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the blood or Lister’ 
of antisepsis. But in a score of different fields he made original 
observations of immediate and future importance. He fought al 
his life, for actual experiment and accurate description. He placed 
surgery upon a solid, scientific foundation, and during his thronged 
and combative lifetime he lifted it from the status of a more or less 
rough and ready trade to that of a learned profession. In a smaller 
degree—but only very slightly smaller—the same can be said about 
his elder, richer and, at the time, probably more famous brothet 
William. What John did for surgery William did for midwifery— 
then an even humbler occupation than surgery—and gynaecology 
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to say nothing of anatomy. And the museum that passed, after his 
death, to Glasgow University was scarcely less informative and stimu- 
lating than that of John, which was to become one of the glories of 
the Royal College of Surgeons in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, sadly injured, 
alas, by recent enemy action. 

As regards John, commemorated by annual dinners and orations, 
there can be little left to say; and Miss Oppenheimer has mainly 
concentrated upon a study of his young pupil and brother-in-law, 
Everard Home, who succeeded to his practice, his surgeoncy at St. 
George’s Hospital and his unpublished manuscripts and notes about 
his museum specimens. Everard was, of course, a far less original 
and forceful man than his great master. But he became a very suc- 
cessful practitioner, Sergeant-Surgeon to George III, a personal 
friend of the Regent, a baronet, and ultimately—in the eyes of many 
people—guilty of an unpardonable professional crime. In 1823 he 
deliberately destroyed some ten volumes of Hunter’s notes. Accord- 
ing to Clift, the curator of the museum, he did so to cover up the 
fact that he had published as his own work many scores of paper's 
that were really substantially Hunter’s ; and there was, in fact, an 
Official enquiry into the matter. Everard’s defence was that Hunter 
had ordered him, as executor, to destroy all his unfinished observa- 
tions ; that his own papers had, to a great extent, completed much 
of what Hunter had begun; that he had always acknowledged his 
indebtedness to his old teacher, and that these finished papers pro- 
vided an adequate annotation for the relevant museum specimens. 
Most of his contemporaries nevertheless agreed that he had been 
most unwise, though several of the greatest held him guiltless of 
plagiarism. Upon all this, from various thoroughly documented 
sources, Miss Oppenheimer has written a fascinating and very prob- 
ably final commentary. 

The second portion of her book is dedicated to a similarly careful 
study of the social and political activities—hitherto not so deeply 
canvassed—of William Hunter. Her sources include letters from his 
niece Joanna Baillie, Queen Charlotte, Lady Hertford, Tobias 
Smollett and many others, and throw interesting sidelights upon the 
professional and haut monde circles of the later eighteenth-century 
period. No student of the Hunters and their time can afford to 
leave this book unread, and many others should find it absorbing 
as an exploration of human motives. Finally, although the book 
appears under the egis of Heinemann in this country, a word should 
be said for its really beautiful production by the Southworth- 
Anthoensen Press of Portland, Maine. H. H. BASHFORD. 


A Rural Elegy 


Where Man Belongs. By H. J. Massingham. (Collins. 12s: 6d.) 


Tue transformation of the predominantly rural England of the 
past into the predominatingly urban England of the present is 
commonly regarded as the natural and inevitable sequel to the 
Industrial Revolution. Even the country-minded who deplore it most, 
counting what has been lost of more value than what has been gained, 
seldom argue that it might have been averted, that it was not beyond 
man’s power to control the direction of the industrial machine, and 
keep it from running over the whole fabric of rural life. Yet they 
have a good case, as they have only to read Where Man Belongs to be 
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assured. Mr, Massingham provides in this book, in which he is at his 
best, a convincing refutation of the fatalistic theory that the machine 
could not have taken any other course, and that there was nothing 
to be done about it. He maintains that a great deal could have beeq 
done to protect our rural heritage. The extinction of the great race 
of skilled cultivators and craftsmen who for centuries had enriched 
it, the destruction of the individual characteristics of villages and 
small country-towns, the defacement of the countryside could have 
been prevented. If we believe in free will, we shall not find it 
impossible to believe this. 

The composer of a musical work in the form of variations on a 
theme starts with a simple statement of the theme. It seems to me 
a pity that Mr. Massingham, writing a literary work in much the 
same form, did not do likewise. The theme on which his twelve 
studies of country people—writers, craftsmen, yeomen, farmers and 
others—are variations is not stated explicitly until the last chapter, 
and then not nearly explicitly enough. “Where does man belong? 
He belongs to his own place, which he has almost lost. In his own 
place he is able to be himself, in his own place he is in touch with 
what is beyond time and space. . In this book I have given 
examples of how Englishmen worked, or work, each in his own place, 
The very great are in company with the very small, and yet all react 
according to their different functions and capacities in the same way.” 
Curious that®Mr. Massingham, who in his study of Shakespeare pays 
a perfect tribute to the poet’s concreteness, should write such insub- 
stantial stuff as that. I am not at all sure what it means. Perhaps 
much the same thing as “ What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul? ” It is suggested very often in 
the variations that man is in less danger of losing his soul in the rural 
way of life than in the urban. Some readers may think that Mr. 
Massingham’s descriptions of the first are too optimistic, and those of 
the second too pessimistic. It is certainly true that they are not 
impartial, all evidence of the black spots in rural conditions being 
suppressed ; but impartiality is not to be expected from such a 
passionate lover of the country as Mr. Massingham, one who sees in 
an insignificant hamlet on the Sussex Downs “ the very core of human 
life on earth, the pillar of human stability, the nurse of humm 
culture” ; one who sees in Shakespeare a Warwickshire man, and in 
Jane Austen a Hampshire woman. 

These studies show that Mr. Massingham is as vigilant an observer 
of art as he is of nature. The rural bent of Shakespeare’s genius is 
illustrated by a host of examples of the rural imagery, which few 
people have noticed. Shakespeare’s rural imagery, used not only, as 
Mr. Massingham points out, in the specifically rural plays, but in all, 
explains why his dialogue is almost unintelligible to urban audiences, 
We find when we come to the chapter on Jane Austen that Mr. 
Massingham has explored her novels as thoroughly as Shakespeare’s 
plays. He gives a detailed analysis of each, producing satisfactory 
evidence that she was rural to the bone. “Her moral values, her 
sense of home and family, her conviction of the importance of the 
individual, the realism of her art, the serenity of her mind, her comedy, 
her poetry and her justice were the autumnal fruits of the English 
rural tradition.” 

The rest of the variations are on more familiar Massingham lines. 
The subjects of them are the rural craftsmen who still manage to 
carry on their work in an age in which the fine and useful things 
they make are reckoned “uneconomic.” Ireson, the master-builder 
of Stamford, faithful to the rural tradition in stone, the Perkinses of 
Chilton, wheelwrights, in whose workshop Mr. Massingham saw “a 
self-supporting England in miniature,” are in their own place, unlike 
the slaves at a conveyor belt. I have not space to mention other 
studies just as good, nor to praise a really lovely description of a small 
manor-house in The Pigotts of Dodershall. No lack of concreteness 
here. CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN. 










































Literature to Eternity 
Poets and Pundits. By Hugh I’Anson Fausset. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Faussst is an essayist whose knowledge has not made him los 
heart. So often literary specialists, diving deeper and deeper into 
their studies, seem to weary of it all; to relinquish all feeling, all 
admiration. But Mr. Fausset has gusto. Perhaps it is the very range 
of his interests which keeps him so fresh and readable. In this 
volume he goes from Tolstoy to Whitman, from Dorothy Wordsworth 
to Rilke, from Kierkegaard to Thomas Paine; he includes the 
Augustan age, Symbolism and Eastern philosophy—and much more. 
The essays have had their genesis in addresses and articles for 
periodicals, but they have been revised and lengthened so that they 
do not read, as sometimes these collections do, as disjointed, slight 
and dated. They have also a common background—an interest 
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mysticism. Mr. Fausset is one with the late-war and post-war period 
in this insistence on spiritual experience. 

Some of the figures here—Tolstoy, Whitman (as a “ flawed” 
mystic), Gerard Manley Hopkins—form excellent comments on the 
theme. Others, such as the Augustans and Dorothy Wordsworth, 
are not as amenable, and Mr. Fausset with greai tact offers other 
aspects, only obliquely hinting at his preoccupation. At the end of 
the book however in a section entitled Realm of Spirit, the mysticism 
theme is overt, though in each essay there is still some raison d’étre ; 
some book or idea to be criticised. And it is in this portion, dealing 
specifically with Mr. Fausset’s “message,” that he repeats himself 
and has least to say, while his writing flows with almost too much 
ease. “He (the mystic) ig possessed by the peace which sanctifies 
power, by the Eternity by which Time is redeemed.” Here Mr. 
Fausset is obviously out to express something which is inexpressible, 
and this type of statement, frequently repeated, leaves a cloying 
taste. 

But this remains a book on literature, and those interested in 
literature apart from the religious theme will find plenty of stimula- 
tion. Mr. Fausset takes, as it is of course necessary to do in short 
sketches, One aspect only—content and not form, state of mind and 
not its means of expression. Occasionally one feels that a great 
deal has been left out, as in the studies of Rilke, whose sensuous side 
remains untouched—and of whom, in any case, almost all is lost in 
the English translation But it is refreshing to have these writers 
treated seriously ; to have an argument face to face with them as 
it were, instead of seeing them relegated to a dim period or considered 
merely as artists in words, This is a solemn but warm-hearted book. 

GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 


Fiction 
Medusa. By E. H. Visiak. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

Children of Wrath. By Edmond Buchet. Translated from the French 
by Marjorie Gabain. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Ihe Web and the Rock. By Thomas Wolfe. 12s. 6d.) 
Medusa is a tale of strange and fabulous content, and though for the 
most part it is beautifully planned and written it will not be for all 
tastes. It was first published in 1929 and now reappears in the 
Connoisseurs’ Library of Strange Fiction, with a eulogistic preface 

by Professor Denis Saurat. 

The author has devised his legend to fit into the frame of a seven- 
teenth century sea-adventure, and has invented for it a happy prose 
wherein the vocabulary and clear directness of late seventeenth- 
century narrative are tactfully grafted on to a restrained and unobtru- 
sive twentieth-century idiom, Pernickety readers may incline to jib at 
first at such a pastiche, yet after a few pages they are likely to be 
seduced and to find themselves pausing to admire and savour the 
agreeable, well-run novelty. Indeed the early chapters of this book 
are lovely, and could the author but have managed to clarify his theme 
as precisely as he has his prose a masterpiece might have resulted ; 
but for this reader the meaning, the essence, the visionary centre of 
the story t-came confused and clouded just before and throughout 
its climax. Professor Saurat in his preface interprets it with con- 
fidence ; but although I have read the book with close attention and 
interest from cover to cover I am unable to find full evidence of his 
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interpretation in the text. Nor was my darkness helped by the 
introduction into the narrative, by way of parallel, of the legend of 
Psyche. However, other readers, having Professor Saurat’s guidance, 
will no doubt be luckier and more intelligent than I. 

I commend the book simply for its beauty, freshness, strangeness, 
and because it is a fabulous adventure and a riddle. The story is of 
an English boy (in old age the narrator) who after some adventures 
fraught with omen sets out under sail with a good man called Mr. 
Huxtable. Mr. Huxtable is sailing for the Indies in order to redeem 
his young son, held hostage in a pirate ship on the India coast. His 
vessel is strangely captained and manned, and the threat which we 
have been made to feel overhanging the expedition deepens as they 
voyage, and curious events follow thick upon each other. But when 
they reach the pirate ship they find it emptied of all its people save 
one, a Mr. Vertembrex, a naturalist; and he is dumb, has been 
rendered dumb by whatever appalling experience he witnessed over- 
take his companions. And here comes the climax. The voyagers 
have reached a place in the sea where long ago men in their arrogant 
ingeniousness had found a way into the other world. Because in this 
discovery they had over-reached their human rights they had become 
perverted and degenerated, sinking at last into the horrible shape and 
nature of ghastly sea-monsters, and doomed to feed their king octopus 
on the bodies and souls of all capturable human creatures who might 
venture within reach of their fearful chasm and Pillar Rock. But 
only those can be their victims whose dominant human desire or 
prepossession is impure. The pure-intentioned, however odd their 
single-mindedness, are armoured against the monster-tentacles. So 
the struggle begins between Mr. Huxtable’s shipload and the hideous 
sea-creatures. And a few of the strange company escape—and the 
tale is told. That is the fable—but I contend that the spiritual 
arguments and conflicts implied are left confused and unproven. It 
is an ambitious, difficult story, but it does not reach to the top of its 
conception ; it is something much more than a fantastical adventure, 
but as an allegory it does not truly state itself. 

Children of Wrath is a well-translated and intelligent French novel, 
At first one groans a littk—the usual twentieth-century triangle; 
clever psycho-analyst, restless young wife, beautiful young man 
picked up on the ski-ing holiday ; setting Cannes ; background music, 
psycho-analysis, jealous mother-in-law, half-dotty brother-in-law. 
Can one read all that again? But it is better than its properties. And 
it works out unexpectedly and even touchingly. 

When Thomas Wolfe died, aged thirty-eight, in 1938, he was known 
through the world as the author of two novels, Look Homeward, 
Angel and Of Time.And The River. This reviewer, having read 
neither of those works, opened this new, huge, posthumous novel, 
The Web and the Rock, in unbiassed curiosity and with no idea at all 
of what to expect. What she got was an assault, a spate, an avalanche ; 
thousands and thousands and thousands of emphatic, non-selective, 
florid, repetitious words and sentiments ; a huge, unedited blizzard 
of a book. Touching indeed in places ; and, especially in its earlier 
chapters, containing much lively and comic observation of type and 
character ; energetic and, in an earthy, violent, boyish way, truly 
creative in certain passages ; but as a whole, as the vessel of a life, 
the life of a young American boy and man, finding his way in love 
and in work in the America of between the twentieth-century wars, 
perilously banal and emotional. Considering the vigour, the wasted 
strength and fury of this book, one is saddened ; for novelists tend, 
unlike poets, to develop late, and it is possible that had its author 
lived to reconsider and prune this surely closely autobiographical 
book he might have hacked it into a muth sounder, cleaner shape. 
But as it stands, if its sound and fury cannot be said to signifiy 
nothing, assuredly they signify nothing much. Kate O’BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


Living in Time. By Kathleen Raine. (Editions Poetry. 6s.) 

THESE poems show a delicate sensibility and good taste. None of 
them falls below a fairly high standard. Miss Raine has turned het 
back on the technical jargon of the ’thirties ; in Stone and Flower 
an individual voice was welcomed, and here again she writes 
simply as herself, not as a member of a group, though the influence 
of Hopkins, Eliot and Rilke is apparent. What as an individual 
she has to express, however, is nothing very robust. Her emotional 
gamut is love, sadness, piety, a worshipping ecstasy. She is tender. 
She likes roses (as Rilke did). But there is something tenuous and 
misty about her verse ; a lack of sharp image, of hard subject core. 
Her feelings always go the same way—inward, heavenward—and 
sometimes one feels she is writing without endugh to say. She 3s 
at her best when, in the fashion of the day, she is using the Gospel 
story and the saints as subjects; then she has something to write 
about. Her Four Poems of Mary Magdalene have a gentle beauty. 
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day behind us, how easy it is to rebuild the world! What they ought 
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But eventually, bedtime approaches. As we sip our Horlicks, we 
feel soothed and comforted. Perhaps we won't bother with revolu- 
tions tonight. . . . To bed, there to sleep .he unbroken hours away, 
there to awake in the morning infused with new energy. 

What makes Horlicks so precious is that it is still not plentiful. 
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cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in up 
to date laboratories at Mil) Hill. Our knowledge has so increased that 
the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA & CHINA 





RECORD FIGURES 





THE ninety-third ordinary general meeting of The Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China will be held at 38, Bishopsgate, London, E.C., 
on March 26th. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, Mr. 
V. A. Grantham, circulated with the report and accounts: — 

Further progress has been made during the past year in re-opening 
agencies in countries which were occupied by the Japanese. There now 
only remains to be opened our agencies in Kobe, Yokohama, Sourabaya, 
Tongkah and Canton. That means that we have now very nearly a 
complete picture of the bank’s position The balance sheet shows a 
general expansion, the total reaching the record figure of £118,174,870, 
an increase of £28,128,960 over that of last yéar. 

On the liabilities side, the major increase is in current and other 
accounts, the figure being £22,849,522 higher. This increase has been 
achieved in spite of the fact that we have had to revalue our position in 
four different currencies owing to falls in the values of the Guilder, the 
Tical, the Indo-China Piastre and the Chinese Dollar. Acceptances on 
account of customers also show a welcome increase of £2,167,752, reflect- 
ing the greater use by our clients of this method of financing overseas 
trade. The increase in notes in circulation arises out of an expansion 
of our business in Hongkong. 

On the assets side, our cash and Government securities are up 
.5,743,431 and £7,026,856 respectively, while advances are up £11,040,066. 
The first two items show that our liquid position has been well maintained, 
and the third item is eloquent testumony to the extent to which we are 
assisting our customers and taking our full share in the financing of 
world trade with the East. An increase is also shown in the item for 
bills of exchange. 


PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT 


After making provision for bad and doubtful debts and taxation and 
a transfer to contingency account, the pro&t for the year amounts to 
£378,632. If we had made up our accounts as we have always done 
until now, and shown all dividends paid or payable on a gross basis, 
this profit figure would have appeared as £425,882; that is to say, an 
increase over last year’s figure of £99,618. We have still many out- 
standing items to clear up as the result of the Japanese occupation af 
our branches, and to a large extent this is due to the moratorium thar still 
operates in various countries, but we have made substantial progress, 
and I would repeat my opinion that we are fully provided against all 
war losses. Our working costs everywhere have owing to the 
necessity to grant substanual increases in salaries, wages and cost of living 
allowances, but I am glad to say that the increase in our business has 
more than offset these increased costs. 

We paid an interim dividend in October last of 3} per cent., less tax, 
and we now propose to pay a final dividend of 6} per cent., less tax. Now 
that practically all our branches are working again, there appears to be 
no reason why we should not return to a 10 per cent. level of dividend 
without further delay. 

I mentioned last year the need for an increased annual allocation to 
both Pension and Widows’ and Orphans’ Funds, and your directors feel 
that this year a further special allocation should be made to those funds. 
They therefore recommend that £100,000 be added to the pension fund 
and £10,000 to the widows’ and orphans’ fund. They also recommend 
that £100,000 be allocated to premises account. 


risen 


CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 

In Great Britain the year under review has been a year of increasing 
trade and a great deal has been done, although much more remains still 
to be done, towards supplying the markets of the world with British 
goods, for which there continues to be an insistent demand. 

Although our business has so greatly expanded, there are, in the various 
countries in which the Bank operates, currents of unrest and problems 
of real difficulty still to be faced, whether it be in the political or the 
economic sphere. These problems, although in some cases of long-stand- 
ing, have been brought to a head by the war. None of these difficulties 
are insuperable, but they do require the greatest degree of co-operation 
among the nations involved and a long continuation of mutual confidence. 
We, for our part, have to re-adjust our thoughts and methods to keep 
abreast of the times, and I am confident that our staff is proving equal 
to the occasion. We are still surrounded by restrictions of every sort 
and kind, but we have very considerably strengthened the structure of the 
Iiank, and I feel not only that we can be happy in the result of our 
past efforts, but that we can regard the future with quiet confidence. 
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Book Notes 


ARTHUR SCHLESINGER’S The Age of Jackson, which was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1945, is introduced to English readers by Herbert 
Agar. The book, which is not a biography of the famous president, 
gives an account of the development of democracy in the United 
States between the death of Jefferson and the Civil War. It was, 
period that produced the first acute conflicts on social and economic 
questions in that country. And it was a period which saw the first 
attempt to apply American democratic conceptions to the problems 
which were created by the growth of capitalist industrialism. The 
close relationship between politics and ideas was then particularly 
in evidence, and this is naturally reflected in Mr. Schlesinger’s treat- 
ment of his subject, although the strong personality of Andrew 
Jackson dominates the book as it dominated contemporary politics, 
The Age of Jackson, a massive work of 600 pages, will be 
published by Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
- * * * 

Authorship of such a play as The School for Scandal is a suffi- 
ciently unassailable foundation for any reputation to be built on, 
but it has had the effect, in the case of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, of 
obscuring many of the other activities of a man whose career was 
notable in half a dozen respects. In fact Sheridan gave only five 
years to the writing of his plays from The Rivals to The Critic. 
But in the days of Garrick and Mrs. Siddons, he was manager of 
Drury Lane Theatre for over thirty years. For nearly the same 
period he was a prominent parliamentarian, sharing the political 
stage with Burke, Pitt and Fox. He was a friend and confidant of 
the Prince Regent, and his private life was somewhat romantically 
entangled, involving him in two marriages and at least two duels. 
He died in poverty, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. His 
life is told in a new biography, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, by Lewis 
Gibbs, which Dent are publishing early next month. Research shows 
that, although Sheridan’s part in the political life of the time was 
obvious enough, he also exercised in public affairs a clandestine 
influence by the force of his personality; a personality which 
might have easily brought him the high office for which he was 
ambitious but of which he was finally deprived through other 
deficiencies in his character. 

* 

Dent are also publishing a new and revised edition of a book which 
appears, appropriately, at the time of the Royal tour of South Africa. 
South Africa, by A. M. Wells, with photographs and detailed maps, 
is something more than a guide-book. It deals with the Union ina 
historical, topographical, economic and anecdotal manner, and the 
main narrative, based on a planned tour of the country, is supple- 
mented by a considerable reference section. 

* * * * 

A book which created a tremendous stir on its publication in 
America is I Chose Freedom by Victor Kravchenko. The author 
was formerly a high Soviet official who, in April 1944, walked out 
of his job in Washington with the Soviet Purchasing Commission, 
severed his connections with the Communist Party and wrote 
what amounts to an exposé of life in Russia as he knew it. Krav- 
chenko was born in the Ukraine in 1905. His father was a 
revolutionary and he grew up himself to be a good party man. 
His increasing doubts about the Soviet régime, culminating in the 
break which he made at the peril of his life, is the real theme of 
the book, which he describes as an apologia and an indictment. 
Robert Hale ace publishing it in April. 

* * . * 

The Clarendon Press are publishing in April The Moral Sense 
by Professor D. Daiches Raphael, Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Otago, New Zealand. It is the seventh volume in th: 
series Oxford Classical and Philosophical Monographs. Professor 
Raphael examines the views of four eighteenth-century philosophers 
on the question whether judgement of a certain action is based or 
knowledge, feeling or perception. This question, which played 
important part in the discussions of eighteenth-century moralists, 
gave rise to what became known as the controversy between sens 
and reason in morals, The four writers discussed in this book, 
Hutcheson, Hume, Price and Reid, have been chosen as those of the 
British moralists who were most affected one way or the other by 
the empiricist theory of knowledge. 

* * * * 

Two books for admirers of the late Eric Gill are included in the 
Cape spring list. One is a collection of 350 of his letters, beginning 
in 1900, which has been edited by his friend, Walter Shewring. The 
other, Essays, a selection from Last Essays (1942) and In a Strange 
Land (1944), is due on March 31st. G. W. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 417 


Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 

st bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBLR the puzzie and a 24d. stamp. 
Soh tions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A, 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the fellowmeg issue.J4 


{A Book 
solution of 
April 1st. 














Singular goings-on. (8.) 

Process one might have for long. (8.) 
Impregnate an experienced barrister? 
(10.) 

It might bring tears to the eyes. (8.) 
Dave's gal is rescued. (8.) 

a 8 People who live on one floor? (8.) 
spoon (Lear). (6.) The Cockney shows us where to park. 
They are not proud to be capped. 6.) ' P 
a. i . Ordered as Daniel was? (6.) 
Niobe’s favourite symphony? (8.) “She walks in beauty like the night 
What do you make of Proust? (6.) Of cloudless and starry skies” 
O mad danger (anag.). (10.) (Byron (6.) 


He had the gloves off, even before 
fighting. (10 SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 415 


ACROSS 


Doctor’s star patient? (8.) 
. Here we get the writing at lengt.. 


(6 
“They dined on mince and slices 
of quince which they ate with a 


Oriental prone to depart? (6.) 
Friend gets a twisted tail. (8.) 
He would have made a singer. 
The littl more and, sometimes, 
much it is! 8 

He is unlikely to make converts in a 
modern March. (6.) 

They won’t be found among the out 
goings x 


(6.) 
how 


1u 


H Re aad 
‘ste its 


s x 


DOWN 


Too much of 
(6.) 

A ten 
(6.) 
The poorest detective would not find 
much difficulty in unravelling here 
(6 

I go in for joining up with the 
result 10 

He might make a tour with Eric. 


the French in a ship 


becomes somewhat showy. 


usual 
(8.) 
SOLUTION ON APRIL 4th 


The winner of Crossword No. 415 is Mr. THOMAS CARTER, Dene View, 
leaton Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. s 
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COMPANY MEETING 





BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


THE PROPOSED MERGER 





The one hundred and thirteenth annual general meeting of the 
proprietors of the Bank of Australasia will be held on March 27, at the 
office of the corporation, 4, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. P 

The following is an extract from the statement by the Chairman 
(The Hon. Geoffrey Cokayne Gibbs, C.M.G.) circulated with the report 
of the directors and balance sheet for the year to October 14, 1946:— 

The year under review has been a satisfactory one, and you will be 
pleased to see a further considerable expansion in the balance sheet, 
the: total having increased *by more than eight million pounds to the 
new record figure of £95,503,000. On the liabilities side, current accounts, 
which five years ago stood at £22,000,000, and ten years ago were a little 
over £13,000,000, have risen to £52,000,000, which is an increase of 
£,8,455,000 compared with the previous year. On the other hand, there 
és a reduction of £2,700,000 in deposits at interest, which may be 
accounted for by the low rates of-interest we are permitted to offer, and 
the counter-attraction of Government loans and other forms of investment. 

Some measure of the strength of our balance sheet is to be found in 
the fact that cash balances, money at call and short notice, treasury bills 
and Government securities together represent 68.5 per cent. of our total 
deposits, many of which are for fixed periods. 


INCREASED GROSS PROFITS 


As regards the profit and loss account, an increase in gross profits of 
£126,000 is offset by an increase of £110,000 in charges of management, 
which is largely accounted for by increased salaries, partly due to the 
return of our staff from the Services. Directors’ remuneration is shown 
as a separate item, for the first time in accordance with present-day 
practice. The remuneration of the directors as voted by the proprietors 
in 1918 is £10,000 per annum, free of tax (now limited by the Finance 
Act, 1941, to 5s. 6d. in the £), but you will see from the accounts that 
we are taking less than the amount authorised. The profits of the year to 
October, 1946, have made it possible for dividends amounting to £210,375 
to be paid to the proprietors. 


MERGER WITH UNION’ BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


You will have seen the following statement which appeared in the Press 
on February 2lst:— 

“The directors of the Bank of Australasia and of the Union Bank of 
Australia, Ltd., have agreed to recommend to their respective share- 
holders on a date to be notified as soon as circumstances allow that the 
two banks should be merged into one institution on the basis that share- 
holders of the Union Bank of Australia, Ltd., shall receive one Bank of 
Australasia share of £5 paid (with reserve liability of £5) for each Union 
Bank of Australia, Limited, share of £5 paid (with reserve liability of 
£10). 

“ Approval 
Governments of the Commonwealth of Australia 
Zealand. 

“The directors have been informed by the Capital Issues Committee 
in London that while it must be understood that the Committee are not 
expressing any opinion on the financial merits of the scheme from the 
point of view of the shareholders, they will be prepared to give favourable 
consideration to the necessary issue of shares when they learn that the 
scheme has been sanctioned by the shareholders. 


to proceed with the project has been received from the 
and Dominion of New 


“Permission will be sought for the name of the merged institutions 
to be ‘ Australasia and Union Bank.’ 


“The directors of both banks desire to state that in the event of the 
proposed amalgamation taking place, it will in no way endanger the 
preservation of the emoluments and pension rights or the continuity of 
employment of the staffs.” 


THE Boarp’s VIEW 


Your directors felt that, for the protection of shareholders of both 
banks, it was important that the proposal for the merger should be 
made public as soon as possible, for, in dealing with the requirements 
of the authorities of three countries, it was inevitable that many people 
had to be consulted. For the same reason, it may be some | 
before we can put before shareholders the necessary resolutions, but 
we are confident that these resolutions will meet wi 
There are many reasons, which will be obvious to 
merger should bring increased prosperity to the shareho 
opportunities to the staffs of both banks, but it is not 
them at this stage. I would, however, like to state th 
institutions of equal stature have long and honoured reco 
that together they will win even greater renown and rende! 
service to the public of the Commonwealth of Austr 
of New Zealand 


me 


th your approval 
why ropo ed 
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you, 


eased 
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COMPANY MEETING 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 
ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 
ADAPTATION TO NEW CONDITIONS 
MR, J. K. MICHIE’S STATEMENT 

















Tue ordinary general meeting of The National Bank of India, Limited, 
will be held at 24, Bishopsgate, London, E.C., on March 25th. 

The following is an extract trom the statement by the chairman, Mr. 
J. K. Michie, circulated with the report and accounts: 

It isa pleasure to me to be able to put before you the results of another 
satisfactory year’s work. As you will see, despite unsettled conditions in 
India and Burma, net profits after necessary reservations and due provi- 
sion for taxation and other charges are slightly higher than for the 
year 1945. 

The total of the balance-sheet is again higher by a little more than 
£1,000,000, the bulk of this increase appearing under the heading current, 
fixed deposits and other accounts. This increase is the more satisfactory 
when we take into account that during the closing months of the year 
many manufacturers and exporters required much larger sums to finance 
their business, mainly owing to the considerable advance in the prices 
of certain raw materials and manufactured goods. Available funds in 
current accounts were accordingly drawn upon to a very considerable 
extent. 

Cash on hand, at call and at bankers amounting to £16,111,000 is about 
£451,000 lower ‘than last year. Despite the reduction and the fact that 
our portfolio of Treasury bills was much reduced we still maintained 
a very satisfactory liquid position, holding about 30 per cent. of the total 
of our demand abilities in cash and Treasury bills. During the year 
our investments increased by over £2,000,000, mostly represented by 
“ dated ” securities maturing within the next five years. Bills of exchange 
show a considerable reduction of approximately £6,700,000—entirely 
accounted for by the fall in our holdings Treasury bills. Discounts, 
loans receivable, &c., increased by about £6,000,000. The bulk of these 
borrowings took place in the late months of the year, when prices of 
certain of India’s exports advanced and when increasing imports also 
required financing. 


IMPORTANCE OF SOUND BANKING 


Throughout 1946 and throughout the world each country in its own 
way was struggling to adapt its economy to conditions fundamentally- 
altered by war and its aftermath, and, as we have recently been sharply 
reminded, this adjustment is only in its early stages and the process is 
likely to ‘be slow and painful. The only generalisation I feel justified 
in making is that sound and progressive banking will be one of the 
absolute essentials to a sound and lasting world recovery and it is our 
policy to ensure that the National Bank of India will be in a position 
po take its full share in that service in the t times ahead of us, 

The countries in which the bank operates could not expect to escape 
this problem of readjustment and, indeed, recent happenings in India, 
Ceylon and Burma Have already given illustrations of the forms it can 
take and the dangers that are a consequence. In East Africa and Aden 
so far, I am glad to say, manifestations are fewer and less marked. 


New Po iticaL PATTERNS 


India and Burma are faced with the added major complication of 
out new political patterns for themsélves, and as an institution 
‘which has served the public in these countries for the better part of a 
century, we wish them wistlom in their counsels and success in resolVing 
the many difficult and thorny problems which this supreme task entails. 
Burma has made the first step forwar in restoring her agriculture 
and it is expected that she will be able to export 1,000,000 tons of very 
much wanted rice in this calendar year. In other ways, though ——— 
end communications are improving, her progress in reconstruction is 
and has not been helped by the unfortunate and widespread semaines 
of dacoity, by labour unrest and the general lack of law and order. 


DEVELOPMENT IN East AFRICA 


I have already mentioned that in East Africa conditions have been 
felatively settled. Crops and trading conditions have been good. Special 
mention, however, must be made of the very large scheme of agricultural 
development now being launched uhder the aegis of Hjs Majesty's 
Government by the Governments of Tanganyika, Kenya and Northern 
Rhodesia in conjunction with the United Africa Company, Ltd., who will 
in the development stages act as Government Agents. By this scheme {t 
fs hoped to bring 34 million acres under crop with the principal object 
ol producing lz and the eventual programme will entail the 

loyment of a labour force of 25,000. 


ater and ye & will have to be assured, storage facilities wi 
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ngion of their whole economy and to a general rise in the stan 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Wirx the Budget casting its first shadows across the market it is » 
to be expected that there will be any great exuberance in Thy 

morton Street for some little time. Industrial share prices are, 

fact, holding up well, powerfully supported by the abundant fu; 
still seeking investment and by a steady stream of increased divideng 
The main uncertainty at the moment is the immediate future of 4 
gilt-edged market. There the institutional buyers who until recenj 
always seened ready to step in after any decline have decided q 
keep to the sidelines. Only a little selling has been sufficient, the 

fore, to bring a disproportionately sharp fall. Much as I dislike map 
of the implications of Mr. Dalton’s cheap-money policy, I shall \y 


surprised if he allows his plans to be upset by market weakne) 


Official support to stop the rot may not be much longer delayed, 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO CAPITAL 


The directors of the Imperial Tobacco Company must be oom 
gratulated on presenting stockholders with a much more informatiy 
set of accounts covering operations for the year to October 31st, 194 
For the first time stockholders are given a picture of the earning 
and assets position of the group as a whole, and they cannot fail 
be favourably impressed by the group’s internal strength. Admitted 
there is no spectacular discrepancy between the earnings of the pare 
company and the earnings of the group, but there is at least a con 
fortable margin, and there is also abundant evidence that the ba 
figures of assets represent, in present-day conditions, a considerabi 
under-valuation. 

The only weakness—if one may use such a word—in the balaney 
sheet position is the heavy temporary indebtedness which the grou 
has incurred in financing stocks at the high prices now ruling. Shor 
term borrowings now amount to close on £50,000,000, and althougl 
this figure may represent a peak, Lord Dulverton’s survey of th 
working capital position in his annual speech does not give any groun 
for thinking that there will be any appreciable reduction in the neg 
future. It is clear that Imperial Tobacco, like most other companis 
now finds it necessary to employ much larger sums in the busine 
than in pre-war years, partly because the scale of activities has ix 
creased and partly on account of higher money values. Nat 
enough, the Imperial Tobacco directors are not happy in having sud 
large sums Owing at short call, and plans for replacing temporay 
indebtedness by permanent capital have been explored. In his speed 
Lord Dulverton has disclosed that as far back as last autumn certai 
proposals were put before the Capital Issues Committee, but so 
no agreement has been reached. 


THE BONUS PROBLEM 


It appears that the board’s plan was to raise a very substantial s 
ted in some quarters around £25,000,000, by the issue of n 

Ordinary capital. That in itself need not have presented any d if 
culty, but differences of opinion arose on the question of tem 
Anxious to achieve a better balance between issued capital and t 
total resources employed in the business, the directors sought p 
mission to issue new Ordinary shares*on ground-floor terms tot 
existing Ordinary stockholders. That proposal could not be accepté 
by the Capital Issues Committee acting under its present instructi0 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Although the C.I.C. has been given greater discretion in allowing 
element of bonus in new issue terms, it has no power to san 
offers at prices far removed from existing market quotations. As! 


, have pointed out on several occasions in these notes, there is no lop 


in this official attitude towards new issues, any more than in 
Dalton’s objection to scrip bonuses. All that happens if a greaitt 
number of shares is issued at a low price than a smaller number @ 
high price is that the equity is watered down. All the same, I ft 
that the Imperial Tobacco directors are optimistic in hoping t 
Mr. Dalton will come to see sense in this matter. His objecti¢ 
must be largely political and correspondingly difficult to remoy 
Pending a satisfactory adjustment of the position through the issue! 
permanent capital, the company will continue to rely on short-tel 
finance. Apart from Budget uncertainties, I would not hesitate 
recommend “Imps” Ordinary £1 units at £7}. The yield of 5 
cemt. offered at this price is substantially higher than can be obtaif 
on comparable first-class equities. If the Budget does not aim a 0! 
at tobacco consumption, the units should be bought as a long-t¢ 
investment. 
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